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CHAFTEB L 

A DRAMA THAT WAS ACTED BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Mr. Hillary escorted his daughter and Julia 
Desmond back to Twickenham upon the day fol- 
lowing that night-scene of anguish and terror. 
They left Brighton rather late in the day, and 
arrived at the Cedars when the early winter even- 
ing had closed in upon the leafless avenues and 
groves about the old house. Lights were burning 
cheerily in the long range of lower windows, and 
in the vestibule and inner hall, and rare groups of 
{stainless marble gleamed white against a back- 
ground of bright hothouse flowers. Deferential 
ser\'aut^ came hurrying out as the carriage drove 
up ; and Miss Hillary, seeing her home in all its 
VOL. n. B 
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accustomed brightness and comfort, felt a painful 
sense of bewilderment It was so difficult to real- 
ise the force of that calamiiy which had been so 
lately revealed to her : it was so difficult to believe 
that all this splendour was so much rottenness, 
from which there was only one step to poverty 
and disgrace. 

Mr. Hillary had visited his daughter's room 
very early upon the morning after the terrible con- 
fidence between them, and had impressed upon her 
the necessity of suppressing every evidence of the 
knowledge that had come to her. 

" I have been compelled to trust you, Maude," 
he said ; " and you must prove yourself worthy 
of my confidence. Heaven only knows how diffi- 
cult it has been for me to keep the secrets of my 
business during three yewrs of reverses and mis- 
fortunes such as rarely &J1 to tlie lot of a specu- 
lator. My only chance of floating ovot this crisis 
lies in the meeting with some friend who will lend 
me the money I want, without looking too closely 
into the nature of the security I have to offer. 
But let the state of my afiSairs once get wind, 
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and all hope of retrieval would be lost. Remember 
this, Maude ; and, if you love me, show a bright 
face to the world ; and above all, beware of 
Julia Desmond. That young lady is a dangerous 
person, my dear; and the day may come when 
we shall have reason to regret having given a 
shelter to old Desmond's destitute child." 

" But Julia is a dear good girl, papa ; she 
would be very sorry for us, I am sure," Maude 
pleaded, innocently. 

" Julia has contrived to feather her own nest 
so remarkably well, that she would be very indif- 
ferent to any calamity that could comB to her 
friends," answered the practical man of the world, 
who had been by no, means pleased with Miss 
Desmond since that yoimg lady's conquest of 
Francis Tredethlyn. 

•Maude kissed her father, — all, how passion- 
ately 1 She clung to him, as she remembered that 
long feverish dream of the previous night, and 
the glittering something lying in the drawer ; she 
kissed him, and promised that his secrets should 
be guarded more careftJly than her own life. 
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^^And the miracle may be accomplished be- 
tween this and the tenth of January, papa," she 
said. 

And then, as Lionel Hillary was about to leave 
liis daughter's room, she placed herself suddenly 
between him and the door, and turned the key in 
the lock. He looked at her surprised and per- 
plexed. 

"Maude!" 

"Dearest father, you have trusted me, and 
you have exacted a promise from me," said Miss 
Hillary, with a quiet calnmess that was more im- 
pressive than any vehemence of manner; "and 
now I want you to give me a promise, a very 
solemn promise, my own dear father." 

She put her hand upon his shoulder and kissed 
him once more, clinging to him fondly, looking 
tenderly upward to his pale careworn face. Tlien 
she took a bunch of keys from her pocket and 
held them out before him. 

" You remember those keys, papa ; I am go- 
ing to return them to you ; but I want you to 
kneel down witli me here, now when all that 
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feverish excitement of last night has passed away ; 
I want you to promise me, as you hope for mercy 
and happiness in a better world when this life is 
all gone by and done with, — I want you to pro- 
mise me that you will never again under any 
circimistances, in any hour of trial or temptation, 
think of that dreadful alternative of which you 
thought last night. Oh, papa! remember it is 
such a terrible sin even to think of it ; for we can 
never do so until we have ceased to trust in God.'* 

The simple words went straight to Lionel Hil- 
lary's heart — that world-weary heart, in which 
there was but this one tender quality of paternal 
love still left. No subtle arguments of theologian 
or philosopher could have so deeply influenced 
him as his daughter's gentle pleading. He knelt 
by her side, close to a little table, on which an 
open Testament was lying, and pressing his lips 
upon the sacred page, swore that he would never 
again contemplate the sin which he had so nearly 
committed only a few hours before. 

" It is a coward's remedy at the best," he said 
presently ; and then he took his daughter in his 
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arms and looked down at her tearful face with a 
mist before his own eyes, which made that bright 
young beauty seem blotted and dim* " My Maude, 
my darling, surely Heaven must have created you 
to be my guardian angeL I have not been a good 
man ; I have been too much of a speculator for 
the last few years, — a reckless speculator, per- 
haps ; but when the demon of commercial hazard 
had his grip strongest upon me, your image was 
always in my mind, I wanted to leave you rich, 
secure from all the troubles of this world. I was 
a poor man in my young days, Maude ; and per- 
haps the bitterness of that early time may have 
taught me to set too high a value upon wealth. 
Fortune came to me afterwards, almost as won- 
derftdly as it cwnes to a prince in a fairy tale, and 
some recklessness of spirit may have been engen- 
dered in me by my own successes and by the 
times in which I have lived." 

" But, dear papa, you need not fear poverty 
for my sake," said Maude; "only trust in me, 
and when the time comes you shall find me ready 
to face it. My life has been very pleasant — ^too 
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pleasant, I daresay, — I have always felt that it was 
so when the thought has come to me of all the 
people who suffer in this world. But you know 
how the princess in the fairy tale, who has never 
known a sorrow, goes out all at once into the 
great forest, more helpless and lonely than the 
poorest woodman's daughter, and yet no harm 
ever comes to the princess, papa. If it will only 
please Heaven to spare your good name, poverty 
will have no sting for me ; and if disgrace should 
come, I will bear it for your sake, — I will bear it 
without a murmur for your sake, papa." 

She broke down just a little as she said this ; 
she could not speak quite calmly of that most ter- 
rible loss of all — ^the loss of her father's commercial 
honour. She remembered, very dimly, long prosy 
discussions that she had heard at Mr. Hillary's 
dinner-table, about men who had failed, and who 
had failed through some dishonesty or recklessness 
of their own, and whose downfall had involved the 
hard-won fortimes of others, making a vast circle 
of ruin, spreading as the watery circle spreads 
when you drop a pebble into a tideless lake. 
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From tliis time it almost seemed as if n new 
life began for Maude Hillaiy. No more careless 
idling over new music, no more eager commence- 
ments of expensive fancy-work tliat was never to 
be finished ! After Miss Hillary's return to tlio 
Cedars, any one taking the trouble to watch her 
closely might have perceived a wonderful altera- 
tion in her conduct — a diange that was almost a 
transformation in her very nature. When she 
opened her piano now, it was for no idle trifling 
witli fashionable difficulties, no coquetting witli 
shakes, and skipping of arpeggios. She practised 
steadily, and for hours together. Might not tlie 
time be very near at hand in which she would bo 
called upon to gird on her annour, and join tlio 
ranks of the bread-winners ? She thought of her- 
self in a dingy London street, somewhere in tlio 
dreary region between Holborn and the New Road 
— the region which was once a fair expanse of plea- 
sant meadow-land. She tliought of herself toiling 
as so many women toiled, leading tlio same dull 
life from day to day ; and her ooiu'age did not fail 
her even before tliat dismal picture. It was not 
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Uki^ly tliat thin change in Maude Hilkiy could 
c^Kmpe the notice of m observant a young lady as 
MiM Desmond Julia saw and wondered^ Imt slie 
was &r from guessing the real cause of Maude's 
unusual gravity. 

"I suppose she is making herself unhappy 
about Harcourt Lowther/' thought Miss Desmond 
^^ These fortunate people always contrive tr> find 
am crumpled leaf in their beds ef roses* Bhe is 
making herself miserable about that handsome, 
worthless sfJdier, and she thinks herself hardly 
used because she cannot play at love in a cottage, 
with a rich mercantile &ther to pay the expenses 
of the idyllic wi^noy^/' 

Tliis was how Julia Desmond accounted for 
Maude's long intervals of absent brooding, and 
that melancholy shadow which settled on her face 
whenever she fancied herself unnoticed, and for 
a while relaxed the heroic effort with which she 
tried U) keep her promise, and guard her father's 
secret. It was a very hard strtiggle. All the 
young idlers, the government clerks, the liriefless 
but literary barristers, the rising artists who had 
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narrowly escaped making palpable liits at the 
Eoyal Academy, or at a temple of art which 
they irreverently alluded to as the " Brish Inst," 
all the accustomed Twickenham lomigers flocked 
down to the Cedars to keep their Christmas holi- 
days in the house of a gentleman whom they 
regarded as a sort of commercial Midas — ^a Moor- 
gate-Street Fortunatus, from whose inexliaustible 
coffers flowed the golden waters of perpetual pro- 
sperity : and Maude received all the old incense, 
and was fain to smile something like the old 
smiles upon her worshippers ; while her heart 
ached with an unceasing pain, and a hidden dread 
that was like a palpable burden weighed for ever 
on her breast, 

" Oh, if they knew — if they only knew I" she 
' thought. " They court me because they think I 
am rich, perhaps ; but if they only knew what an 
imposture all this splendour is — ^these lights and 
flowers, and grapes and pines, and Sevres china 
and Venetian glass, and all this long parade of 
dinner ! if tliey knew that poverty and disgrace 
may come to us before the new year has well 
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begun!" Sometimes, in her utter weariness of spirit, 
sometimes when the so(^ comedy seemed abnost 
too hard to act, Miss Hilkuy felt suddenly tempted 
to turn round upon her admirers, and cry to them, 

" Why do you torment me widi your hack- 
neyed compliments? I am not the daughter of 
a millionaire ; my father is only an imprudent 
speculator, who is hovering on the verge of a 
black abyss of bankruptcy and ruin. Go and 
oiTer your worship in some solvait temjie, and 
leave me alone with my father and his sorrows." 

This, or something akin to this, Miss Hillary 
was at times sorely tempted to utter. But she 
kept her promise. She had promised that no 
word or action of hers should betray the rotten- 
ness of her father's position, and she kept a close 
watch upon herself. Her adorers — ^who were by 
no means so mercenary as she thought ihem — 
perceived that something was amiss with their 
goddess ; but were far from associating any tiling 
so vulgar as the state of the money-market with 
the lessened lustre of her smiles. 

*' She's engaged to some fellow in the army. 
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and her father won't let her marry him, and the 
fellow writes her worrying letters ; Miss Desmond 
told me as much," the loungers said one to another, 
when confiding in each other about Miss Hillary. 

The brilliant Julia had taken care to let Maude's 
admirers know that her heart had long been be- 
stowed upon a remote object ; but she did not go 
so far as to reveal the name of Miss Hillary's cho- 
sen lover ; and Francis Tredethlyn had no suspi- 
cion that Maude Hillary and the beautiful heiress 
of whom his master had so often spoken were one 
and the same person. He knew nothing of this ; 
he only knew that Maude seemed as remote from 
his sphere as the distant stars that shone coldly 
upon him out of a steel-blue winter sky when he 
looked from his window at the Cedars. He spent 
his Christmas at the Cedars, for Mr. Hillary had 
been specially cordial and hospitable to him of late, 
and had resumed all his old graciousness of man- 
ner to Julia. 

And the private theatricals, the elegant draw- 
ing-room exhibition of amateur histrionics, which 
Maude had planned so merrily in the autumn, 
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were to take place on the first night of the new 
year — ^now, when the poor girl's heart was sinking 
under the dull pain of that perpetual burden, that 
dreary terror of the disgrace which might be so near. 
She had told her father that a miracle might 
be wrought before tlie 10th of January. Of what 
had she thought or dreamed when she held out 
that hope ? What daring fancy had been engen- 
dered out of the excitement of the moment ? There 
are times when a woman feels capable of becoming 
a social Joan of Arc, a bloodless Charlotte Corday ; 
but then the enthusiasm, the exaltation of the mo- 
ment is so apt to pass laith the moment. There had 
been a vague but desperate intention lurking in 
Maude Hillary's mind when she had encouraged 
her father by those hopefiil speeches ; but the days 
were creeping past, the new year was close at 
hand, and nothing had been done. Nothing had 
been done ; and now Miss Hillary was tormented 
all day long about these wonderftd private thea- 
tricals, which were to surpass every drawing-room 
performance since the days when the imhappy 
daughter of the Caesars played a souhrette for the 
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delight of that tacitrum king and grandfather-in- 
law who did not like to laugh. 

All arrangements for the grand entertainment 
had been made before Mn Hillary's household re- 
moved to Brighton. The play had been selected, 
the characters allotted to the individuals who were 
supposed, or who supposed themselves, to be most 
fitted to play them, but not without as much shuf- 
fling and changing as the kings and queens un- 
dergo in a game of cards. The drama finally 
chosen was the " Lady of Lyons," selected, no 
doubt, on that grand principle in accordance with 
which all amateurs go to work, i, e. because it is a 
play which specially requires accomplished actors 
in every one of its characters. Of course Maude 
was to be the Pauline. Was she not sole daughter 
and heiress of the master of the house, at whose 
expense all the business was to take place ? If she 
had been red-haired, or hump-backed, or lame, 
the amateurs could scarcely have done otherw ise 
than choose her as the representative of the lovely 
Mademoiselle DeschappeUes. But as she was one 
of the fairest daughters ever spoiled by a wealtliy 
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merchant, she was really created for the part, as 
it seemed ; and she had only to order her dresses 
and let down her simny hair in the classic disorder 
of the period, and she wotdd be the loveliest Pau- 
line that ever won the simple heart of an aspiring 
yoimg gardener. But how about Clatuie? At 
first every one of the amateurs had desired to 
play Claude^ and nothing but Claude. To wear 
that impossible velvet coat, with its lavish embroi- 
dery of gold and spangles; to snub Beauseafity 
and to patronise Damas; to flourish diamond 
snuff-boxes and rings, and filmy ruffles of point 
d'Alen^on, which are so becoming to the unhappy 
amateur, whose hands are apt to assume the rich 
purple hues of raw beef under the influence of 
extreme terror ; to hold Miss Hillary in their arms, 
and cry, " Oh, rapture !" in a ponderous bass 
voice apparently situated somewhere in those mar- 
tial jack-boots, without which Claude would be 
less than Claude^ — to do all this seemed to tlie 
young men at the Cedars a glory and delight 
which would be cheaply won by the cutting of one 
another's throats in a cluxmp chs. 
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And then to what base hypocrisies these ama- 
teur actors descended! declaring to one another 
that, after all, Claude was not such a great part ! 
Nay, indeed, was not the heroic gardener some- 
thing of a spoon, liable to provoke laughter if his 
velvet coat failed to fit, or his humble blouse looked 
too much like a little boy's pinafore? Claude 
might be a very fine part, the amateurs argued 
to each other, in a regular theatre, where there 
were the gallery feUows to applaud tlie long 
speeches, and to stamp their hob-nailed boots in 
the great situations, and all that sort of tiling, 
you know ; but your drawing-room audiences ai'e 
apt to laugh at strong sentiment; and, in short, 
for a private performance, Damaa^ or Beauseant^ 
or Glavis were the great parts. 

So there was a good deal of chopping and 
changing, with vengeftd feeUngs attendant there- 
upon ; and at last, after almost all the privileged 
guests at the Cedars had made themselves hoarse 
in the endeavour to cultivate that bass voice and 
peculiar melodious gurgle so oft;en heard on the 
stage, and so rarely heard off* it ; aft;er innumer- 
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able tryings-on of velvet coats and cocked liats 
before cheval-glasses, — ^it transpired all at once 
that nobody wanted to play Claude Melnotte. The 
noblest hearts sank with a sickly terror before the 
thought of all Twickenham assembled in solemn 
conclave to listen to those long speeches with which 
the peasant husband endeavours to appease the 
natural anger of his bride. One by one the ama- 
teurs had made the awful discovery that, after all, 
there is some touch of art, not to be learned in a 
day, even in the actor's trade. One by one they 
had discovered that they lacked physiqxie for the 
leading character ; and that, after tlu'ee acts or so 
of blank verse, tliey were apt to become hoarse 
and roopy, and to break ignominiously from that 
melodious bass gurgle into a treble squeak. So it 
came about that there was no one to play Claude j 
and Miss Hillary clasped her hands in anguish, 
and demanded what was to become of her. All 
Twickenham and Hampton Court, Richmond and 
Ham, and all sorts of people from town invited to 
witness the " Lady of Lyons," and no Claude MeU 
notte ! One of tlie government clerks, who fancied 
VOL. n. c 
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himself an embryo Buckstone, timidly suggested 
"Box and Cox" as a fitting substitute for the 
drama; but Miss Hillary turned from him with 
disdain. " ' Box and Cox!' " she exclaimed, con- 
temptuously ; " why, my dresses are all ordered, 
and the white satin for the wedding-dress is to be 
five-and-twenty shillings a yard. I rrmst have 
some one for Claude.^^ 

And then at last it was discovered that Francis 
Tredethlyn, who had volunteered to carry a tea- 
tray, or a coal-scuttle, or to announce a carriage, 
or to perform any ignominious part in the drama 
for Miss Hillary's pleasure, — ^it was discovered all 
at once that this young man was able to act. He 
was no xmtaught Macready, no ready-made Kean ; 
but he was able to do what the best of the govern- 
ment clerks and Uterary barristers Med in doing ; 
he was able to roll out the melodious blank verse 
in a big, deep voice, that never failed him to the 
end of the chapter. The stage is almost as great 
a leveller as death himself, and on that little plat- 
form at Twickenham uneducated Francis Tredeth- 
lyn was quite as much at his ease as the well-bred 
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young men about him ; more at his ease, for he 
was not so bent upon distinguishing himself, and 
was indeed only eager to oblige Miss Hillary. 
All this had happened before the autumn visit to 
Brighton ; and now when Maude returned to the 
Cedars she found busy workmen making a per- 
petual hammering in the apartment which had 
been chosen for the scene of the entertainment. 
Mr. Hillary did every thing in a superb manner ; 
there was to be no pitifiil contrivance of folding- 
doors festooned by suburban carpenters, but ao- 
complisbed people from town had come down to 
the Cedars, and a magnificent archway of white 
and gold spanned the lofty billiard -room which 
the merchant had built at one end of his house. 
All the arrangements were to be perfection ; the 
lighting of the small stage was to be a miracle of 
art; the grouping of the fiuTiiture had been 
studied by genre painters of no mean pretensions. 
Poor Maude grew sick at heart as she heard all 
these details discussed. She looked back, and 
wondered, as she remembered what a frivolous 
creature she had been only a few months ago, 
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and how this amateur dramatic performance had 
seemed a matter of supreme importance to her ; 
and now she repeated the words mechanically 
during those long rehearsals, in the course of 
wliich the amateurs had so many angry disputa- 
tions, and so cruelly victimised Mr. Hillary's pale 
sherry. 

At last the new year began, and at ten o'clock 
upon the first night in January long lines of car- 
riages filled the avenue at the Cedars, aad the 
road outside the lodge-gates, until the neighbour- 
hood was luminous with flaring lamps that glared 
redly in the winter darkness. People came from 
far and wide to see Miss Hillary play Pauline^ and 
to devour Mr. Gunter's supper, though Miss Hil- 
lary's heart might be breaking, and the merchant's 
head splitting with the weight of care that pressed 
just now upon his overtaxed brain ! But people 
do. get through these things somehow ; and Lionel 
Hillary walked about his drawing-rooms, looking 
supremely gentlemanly in a stiff cambric cravat, 
and uttering mild commonplaces for the edification 
of new arrivals. 
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People get through these things. Poor Maude's 
head ached with a dull pain as her maid arrayed 
her in a dress of white silk, showered with rose- 
buds, and flounced and looped with lace and rib- 
bon. Would any of this finery be paid for ? Miss 
Hillary wondered, as she saw her splendour re- 
flected in the cheval-glass; or was it altogether 
dishonesty and wickedness? She shuddered as 
she thought of this ; but the entertainment of 
to-night was only a part of the grand hypocrisy 
which might help to float Mr. Hillary safely over 
the terrible crisis, and Maude determined to be 
true to her promise. So she smiled at Julia Des- 
mond, when that young lady, who was to play 
Madame JDeschappelleSy came to exhibit herself in 
powder and patches, and brocade and diamonds, 
and with half tlie point - lace in South Audley 
Street bestowed upon her handsome person. Miss 
Desmond had consented witli amazing gracious- 
ness to perform the matronly role allotted to her ; 
but she had determined to look like a marquise of 
the time of Louis Quinze, and she had despatched 
Francis Tredethlyn on half a dozen shopping ex- 
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l>editioiis, until that gentleman was fain to wonder 
liow a few ribbons, brocaded fabrics, and yellow 
old lace flounces could cost the big sums for which 
he wrote cheques in favour of the West-End trades- 
men to whom Julia sent him. 

The two girls admired each other's dresses, 
and the maid joined in a perfect chorus of laud- 
ations with a young lady who would play the 
Widow Mehwtte in a nine -guinea black moire 
antique, and a ix)int-lace cap and apron, and 
who kept snatching a manuscript copy of her 
part from her pocket, and fortively gabbling its 
contents in dark comers. The girls admired 
each other, and sailed down the broad staircase 
together, and went straight to a little anteroom, 
where half a dozen gentlemen, in attitudes ex- 
pressive of supreme mental agony, were bending 
over half a dozen copies of the " Lady of Lyons," 
and gabbling vehemently. 

There is no occasion to describe this amateur 
performance at the Cedars, inasmuch as it very 
closely resembled all other amateur performances. 
Miss Hillary, stepping on to a stage for the first 
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time, was, to say the least, not quite a Helen 
Faucit, and was on the point of breaking down 
now and then in some of her grand speeches; 
but she looked so, beautiful in her perplexity and 
confiision, that the elegant audience encouraged 
and supported her by the gentlest tappings of 
spangled fans and pattings of tight kid gloves. 
There were no tiresome boys in the gallery to 
urge her to speak up ; no critical chinmey-sweeps 
to murmur their disapproval, or hint that she had 
better go home and learn her part There was 
only admiration for her timid loveliness, and the 
soft music of her tremulous voice. 

Of course there were the usual number of 
dead pauses in the drama, technically known as 
" stage-waits," the solemn silences in which the 
actors stood still and looked imploringly at one 
another, while the voices of amateur prompters — 
always inciting their victims to the utterance of 
wrong speeches — ^were painftilly audible through- 
out the assemblage. Mr. Tredethlyn rolled out 
his blank verse with a sturdy courage that was 
worthy of all praise; and if his hands were a 
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little red, and his blue-cotton blouse slightly sug- 
gestive of Newgate Market, lie had acted with 
his brother soldiers in very rough amateur per- 
formances out in Van Diemen's Land, and now 
and then some touch of natural fire, some little 
bit of tender patlios, startled the well-bred audi- 
ence into applause. It may be tliat now and then 
Francis Tredethlyn found liimself carried away 
by the spirit of the scene. Did not that romantic 
drama bear some likeness to his own story ? This 
beautiful Pauline^ tliis imapproachable being whose 
lovely image filled the peasant's dreams, who was 
she but Maude Hillary herself ? Perhaps if Miss 
Desmond had been the Pauline^ Francis might 
have seemed as cold and tame as tlie rest of the 
Twickenham amateurs : but tlie eyes that looked 
at him tenderly or reproachfully to-night were the 
only eyes in all the world that had the power to 
move him deeply. He acted well, therefore, as 
the dullest man will act sometimes imder the in- 
fluence of some factitious excitement: and when 
tlie curtain fell upon the final scene of happy and 
triumphant love, the audience were loud in their 
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praise of " that handsome-looking Mr. Tredethlyn, 
who was just the very man for Claude MelnoUe.^^ 

Then there was a final parting of the curtains 
and a shower of bouquets, all in the orthodox 
style, and Maude felt perfumed petals fluttering 
about her as she curtseyed to her indulgent audi- 
ence. 

All through that last act she had siuprised 
those well-bred spectators out of their natural 
languor. The Pauline who had been so tame 
and unimpassioned in the grand cottage scene, 
was carried away by a strong tide of passionate 
feeling in that last act, where the half broken- 
hearted daughter pleads for her insolvent father. 
Sobs almost choked Miss Hillary's utterance more 
than once in this scene ; and when at last her 
head lay for a few moments on Francis Tredeth- 
Ijrn's breast, the young man's martial decorations 
were wet with real tears. The sight of that emo- 
tion moved him strangely, though he beheld in it 
nothing more than the natural excitement of a 
highly sensitive organisation. After the Utile 
ovation that came with the dose of the drama, 
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he foflowed Maude Hillary into the anteroom, 
where the rest of the amateurs were discussing 
the night's business, and flirting with the sjJiendid 
Julia, and thence to an inner room, less brilliantly 
lighted, and quite unoccupied. Beyond this inner 
room there was another apartment — ^the study in 
which Francis had fallen an easy victim to the 
wiles of the Hibernian enchantress, — and it was 
to this room that Maude hurried, still followed by 
Mr. Tredethlyn. 

He had no business to follow her. He knew 
that very well. His business was with Julia, who 
had acted Madame Descliappelles with wonderftd 
spirit, and for whom the evening had been one 
long triumph, inasmuch as her lace, and dia- 
monds, and brocade, and dark eyes, and white 
teeth had been the subjects of universal admi- 
jration. Mr. Tredethlyn's business lay in that 
brilliantly lighted antechamber where Julia sat 
amongst the government clerks, and barristers, 
and grand military dandies, while an accompani- 
ment of perpetually popping champagne-corks 
mingled pleasantly with the noise of their laugh- 
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ter. He knew this, and yet he followed Maude 
to the dimly-lighted study, where the red glow 
of the fire flickered on the bindings of the books 
and the frames of the pictures. He could not 
leave off being Claude MelnoUe all in a moment 
The exaltation of the mimic scene was still upon 
him. Just now he had been carried quite away 
by the influence of the poetic situation ; and when 
he flung down the sham money, which was to 
release the merchant's daughter from her hated 
suitor, a warmer thrill of triumph had stirred 
his breast than had cvot been engendered by the 
possession of Oliver IVedethlyn's thousands. 

And now he could not fall back to his old 
position all at once. Only a minute or two ago 
Maude Hillary had been sobbing on his breast, 
— his bride, his wife ; and he half fancied he had 
some kind of right to sympathise with her emo- 
tion. He stopped suddenly on the threshold of 
the study, quite immanned by the sight of Mr. 
Hillary's daughter half kneeUng, half lying on 
the ground, with her fece buried in the cushions 
of a sofa, and her hands clasped i^ a despairing 
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attitude above the fair tangled hair that had so 
lately lain upon his breast. Her whole &ame 
was shaken by the vehemence of her sobs ; and 
before such a picture as this it was scarcely 
strange if poor country-bred Francis Tredethlyn 
quite forgot that he was not Claude Melnotte. 
He bent over the prostrate girl, and laid his big 
fingers gently upon one of those little bejewelled 
hands clasped so convulsively above the fair head. 

" Miss Hillary," he exclaimed, " dear Miss 
Hillary, for pity's sake tell me what distresses 
you — ^what has happened — ^what is wrong — or 

1 — I beg your pardon — ^you have over- 

fetigued yourself, and you are hysterical; let 
me send for your maid." 

" Oh, no, no, no !" cried the girl, rising to 
her feet and standing before him, but with her 
face still liidden from him, hidden by her out- 
spread hands and her dishevelled hair. 

" Shall I call Julia ? she is in the room yonder." 

"Oh, no! I — I want to speak to you, Mr. 
Tredethlyn ; stay just a little, please. Ah ! it is 
so hard, so cruel, but the last chance ! In all the 
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world tihere is no one else who can save me — 
and my father — my poor, miserable, bankrupt 
feiher!" 

Francis looked at Miss Hillary in complete be- 
wilderment. Her father — her bankrupt father I 
Why, then she was still thinking of the scene that 
was just finished, and the commercial troubles of 
Monsieur Deschappelles ; which character, by the 
way, had been enacted by a very young man of a 
sickly cast of countenance, and an inclination to 
hang his head dejectedly throughout the perform- 
ance of the drama. It is a rule amongst amateurs 
to assign the elderly and ineligible characters to 
the youngest and meekest members of the com- 
pany ; whereby Monsieur Deschappelles is usually 
represented as a young person of some nineteen 
smnmers, with flour in his hair, diriy streaks, sup- 
posed to represent wrinkles, upon his face, and a 
tendency to squeakiness in his voice. 

"I am sure you are over-fatigued, over-ex- 
cited by the play," urged Francis ; " do let me call 
JuKa." 

" No !" cried Miss Hillary, dropping her hands 
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from before her fiice. '^ Oh, Mr. Tredethlyn," she 
exclaimed, ahnost passionately, " can't you onder- 
stand — can't you see that I am in earnest? Do 
you think that scene just now would have made 
me cry as it did, if it had not reminded me of 
my own sorrow? Mr. Tredethlyn — I — I know, 
you are a good man, that you would not be 
slow to do a kindness for any one who needed 
your help; I know that; and I — I thought I 
should have courage to speak to you, but now 
the words won't come — I > ■ ■ ■ " 

Her dry lips moved, but made no sound. She 
clasped her hands once more before her face. 
Heaven knows how desperate was the effort that 
she made. It is not such an easy matter to bor- 
row twenty thousand pounds; even though the 
borrower may be young and beautiful, and accus- 
tomed to perpetual adoration. 

"Miss Hillary, you speak of help — needing 
help— from me. For mercy's sake, tell me how 
I can help you. Do you think there is any 
thing upon earth that would give me such pride 
and delight as to be of service to you ?" 
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The enthusiasm of the moment lighted up 
Francis Tredethljoi's countenance like a sudden 
glow of summer sunshine. Maude uncovered her 
face and looked at him, and saw at once that her 
cause was gained; her father's preserver was 
found. She had not counted in vain upon Francis 
Tredethlyn. 

" I want you to lend papa twenty thousand 
pounds," she said ; " I know that he will repay 
you honourably. He has some difficulties — ter- 
rible difficulties in his business, — ^but the loan of 
twenty thousand pounds would smooth them all 
away. I know that you are very, very rich, 
Mr. Tredethlyn, and that you can afford to lend 
such a sum of money, or I should never have 
daied— " 

"You would not have dared, Miss Hillary? 
Oh, can you doubt that I would give the last 
sixpence I have in the world, the last drop of 
my heart's -blood, to save you from one pang? 
Twenty thousand pounds ! Take foriy — 6&y thou- 
sand — the utmost farthing of my fortune, if you 
will ; squander it — throw it into the river yonder. 
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if the waste of it can give you a moment's plea- 
sure. Oh, you don't know, you don't know how 
I love you !" 

He had been acting Claude Melnotte^ and the 
intoxication of the sweet sentimental poetry was 
strong upon him ; beyond which it is just pos- 
sible that he may have taken a little more spark- 
ling Moselle in the course of his dramatic exertions 
than can safely be taken by a yoimg man of san- 
guine temperament. All prudence, all power of 
reticence left him in that moment, and he dropped 
on his knees at Miss Hillary's feet, like a lover in 
a stage-play. She was so beautiftd — she seemed 
so far away from him even now, when her distress 
had brought her a little nearer than of old, — ^ihat 
this attitude of adoration seemed quite natural to 
him, almost the only attitude in which he dared 
address her. 

" Oh, if you knew how I love you," he cried, 
passionately, — ^^ if you could only believe or un- 
derstand ! But I am so ignorant — so unworthy — 
so far beneath you." 

Miss Hillary drew herself away from him 
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with a gesture of mingled surprise and dis- 
gust. 

"You dare to talk to me like this, and you 
are the affianced husband of my friend !" she 
cried. " Oh, Mr. Tredethlyn, you take a very 
mean advantage of my father's difficulties and 
my distress." 

"Yes!" answered Julia Desmond from the 
doorway. She had been standing on the thresh- 
old for the last few moments, watching this inter- 
view behind the scenes. " Yes ! it is altogether 
mean and shameful, Maude Hillary. You have 
taken a noble course, I think, when you fling 
your father's debts upon the man who was to be 
my husband, and coolly ask him for the trifling 
loan of twenty thousand ponnds." She laughed 
bitterly as she named the sum. " Tweniy thousand 
l^ounds — and you ask your friend's lover to tm'n 
money-lender; and you bring your tears and 
hysterical sobs, and a thousand pretiy amateur 
dramatic devices to bear, in order to obtain what 
you want, and all in the most childish innocence, 
of course. And tlien you turn upon the man 
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whom you have lured to your feet by a hundred 
tricks and artifices, and make a charming show of 
surprise and indignation. Ah! it is shameful, 
Maude Hillary — ^mean and cruel and false; and 
bitter shame shall come to you for this night's 
work." 

The Irishwoman was superb in her indigna- 
tion. Those flashing eyes and gUttering teeth, 
hereditary in the race of the Desmonds, seemed 
to light her face with an infernal kind of splen- 
dour : such a splendour had many a fated victim 
seen upon the countenance of the duelling Irish 
colonel, just before he fell prone on some lonely 
field beside the Shannon. It was against Maude 
that the fuller fury of Juha Desmond's rage was 
directed, — against Maude, of whom she had al- 
ways been jealous, in whom she had continually 
found a trimnphant rival. It was only after that 
outburst of jealous rage that Julia turned upon 
her recreant lover. Francis had risen fix)m his 
knees, and stood a little away from tlie two girls, 
with a dogged moodiness upon his face : he was 
sobeted by Maude's indignation and Julia's pas- 
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sion, and lie was dimly aware that lie had acted 
like a scoundreL 

"As for you, Mr. Francis Tredethlyn," Miss 
Desmond said presently, "I suppose I have no 
need to tell you that all is over between us, and 
that I bitterly repent the humiliation my own 
folly has brought upon me. I should have known 
how much I risked when I stooped to regard a 
person whose code of honour belongs to a different 
world from that in which I have been reared. I 
suppose amongst your people it is the fashion for 
a man to pledge himself to one woman and then 
make love to another ; but such is not the custom 
in the circles where the Desmonds have been used 
to be welcome. I should have known what I had 
to expect when I came into this house. I should 
have known what I had to anticipate when I 
trusted in the truth and loyally of a man who is 
not a gentleman." 

Throughout this speech Julia's hands had 
been moving rapidly, but with imfailing pm'pose, 
though they trembled a little all the while. One 
by one she had unfastened the diamond ornaments 
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that had ghttered npon her head and wrists, her 
throat and bosom ; and now the jewek lay in a 
little heap at the feet of Francis Tredethljrn. One 
by one she had thrown them there dnring that 
passionate speech. She coidd not act her play 
out She had been nnable to support the cha- 
racter she had undertaken. The fiery blood of 
the Ryan O'Brien Desmond had asserted itself in 
spite of all the promptings of prudence, all the 
bitter schooling of experience. It was very 
dreadful to be poor and dependent; it would 
have been delightfiil to be mistress of thirty 
thousand a year: but Julia Desmond, coming to 
the threshold of the study, had heard Maude's 
appeal for the twenty thousand pounds, and Fran- 
cis TredethljTi's impassioned avowal; and pa- 
tience and policy had alike deserted her. Carried 
away by the impulse of the moment, she re- 
nounced every thing. At last Francis Tredethlyn 
spoke for himself. 

" I know that I have acted very badly," he 
said. " I had no right to speak ; I never should 
have spoken but for that play. I think I must 
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have almost fancied myself that poor gardener's 
son, who dared to worship the brightest creature 
that ever crossed his pathway, and in an evil hour 
told her of his madness. Ah, forgive me. Miss 
Hillary; do not hate or despise me for what I 
said just now ; let it pass like the play in which 
we acted to-night — ^And you, Julia — Miss Des- 
mond, I am not too proud to ask your forgiveness 
for the wrong I have done you. I have been 
very guiliy, and I accept your reproaches in all 
their bitterness. But when I promised to be your 
true and faithful husband, I only made a promise 
Hiat I am still prepared to fulfil. You will at 
least do me the justice to remember that I did not 
profess any warmer feeling than admiration and 
esteem." 

" Your justification is only a new insult, Mr. 
Tredethlyn," Juha answered coldly. "I wish 
you good night." 

Her passion had been something terrible in its 
suppressed vehemence some moments before ; but 
she was quite calm now. She swept towards the 
door leading out into the corridor; but as she 
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passed the merchant's daughter, she stopped, just 
long enough to utter one brief sentence close in 
the yoimg lady's ear. 

" You shall suflfer for this. Miss Hillary," she 
said. 

She left the room ; but Maude followed her, 
crying, "Julia! Julia I" 

She hurried along the corridor and up the 
staircase, following closely upon Miss Desmond ; 
but when she reached that young lady's room, 
the door was shut in her face, and only one 
answer came to her almost piteous pleadings for 
admission, 

" I have nothing to say to you. Miss Hillary, 
I only regret that I must pass one more night in 
this house." 

So Maude was obliged to go away in despair, 
and, meeting her maid at the door of her own 
room, was informed that Mr. Hillary had been 
inquiring for her, "ever so many times," the 
maid said ; " and I've been looking for you every 
where. Miss, to know when you'd have your dress 
changed." 
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Tes, there was to be more changing of dresses 
before Maude's work was done. She resigned 
herself with a sigh to the hands of the young 
person who waited upon her; and then went 
down-stairs, gorgeous in pink silk and crape puff* 
ings, and with a crown of dewy rosebuds on her 
head, to receive the compliments and congratula- 
tions of her &ther's friends, and to act her part in 
that social drama which was quite as difficult a 
performance as the " Lady of Lyons.*' 

Francis Tredeihlyn sat quite alone in the little 
dimly-lighted study at the end of the long, ram- 
bling mansion, while Mr. Hillary's guests finished 
the evening with a little dancing, a great deal 
of flirting, and a perpetual sipping of sparkling 
wines, in out-of-tlie-way corridors and lobbies, 
where there were hothouse flowers and low chintz- 
covered ottomans, and an air of loneliness con- 
ducive to flirtation. Francis Tredethlyn sat alone, 
with Julia's diamonds still lying at his feet, and 
brooded over his position. He had outraged 
Maude, whom lie adored. He had injured Julia, 
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to whom he was bound hj every sentiment of 
honom* and good faith. No words can express 
the bitterness of his remorse as he sat pondering 
upon what he had done. "False to my cousin 
Susan, false to Julia Desmond," he thought, 
^^ nothing but mischief has come to me since I 
inherited that miserable money. I have no right 
to be amongst these people. I never should have 
come to this house, where Iter presence has always 
seemed to turn my brain." 

He looked down at the diamonds lying on the 
carpet, and smiled bitterly as he remembered how 
much money they represented, — more than had 
been spent on Susan Tredethlyn in all tlie girl's 
joyless life — ten times more than would have re- 
stored the young man's father to solvency and 
comfort, that time when his uncle refused him the 
loan of two hundred poimds. 

He stooped and gathered together tlie fallen 
jewels. There was a writing-table near him, witli 
pens, and paper, and sealing-wax, and all neces- 
sary implements. He selected a large sheet of 
paper, and packed the diamonds into a parcel. 
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But before sealing the packet he wrote a few lines 
on the margin of the paper : 

" Dear Miss Desmond, 
" I beg you to retain the enclosed. They were 
given to you as an evidence of my esteem and 
admiration, as well as of my gratitude for your 
indulgent kindness to one so much beneath you 
as myself. I implore you to forget and pardon 
what has happened to-night. I am too ignorant 
of the world in which you live to know what I 
ought to do ; and I can only assure you that I 
am ready to submit myself entirely to your dis- 
cretion, and still hold myself boimd by every 
word I said in this room on the day when you 
promised to be my wife. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Francis Tredethlyn." 

No one but the servants knew when or how 
Mr. Tredethlyn left the Cedars on that first night 
of the New Year; but a little before one o'clock 
the next day a letter was delivered to Mr. Hillary 
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— a letter from the assistant manager of a certain 
bank in the Citj, informing the merchant that a 
sum of twenty thousand poimds had that morning 
been placed to his credit 



CHAPTER IL 

SOMETHING LIKE FRIENDSHIP. 

Maude Hillary did not rise very early after 
that New Year's entertainment at the Cedars; 
painftd emotions, troubles, doubts, and perplexi- 
ties, that had been unknown to her through all 
her previous lifetime, had crowded suddenly upon 
her within the last few weeks, and it was scarcely 
strange if she well-nigh fainted under the burden. 
She slept for some hours on that first night of 
the year, — slept the feverish, heavy slumber that 
waits upon trouble of mind and exhaustion of 
body. The winter smi shone with a chill bright- 
ness between the rose-coloured draperies of her 
window when she awoke from a painfiil dream 
to a dim sense of actual trouble, that was still 
more painftd. She remembered the scene of the 
previous night, her own desperate appeal for help, 
Francis Tredethlyn's avowal, and Julia's indig- 
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nation. She remembered all this with a burning 
sense of shame, and witli a tender and pitying 
regret for Julia's wrongs. 

"And he did not love her!" she thought, 
"when I^ fancied they were so happy and united, 
so much what lovers ought to be ; it was all false, 
after all, and he had deceived her. But why? 
What motive could he have for doing her so great 
a wrong ?" 

Miss Hillary pondered upon this mystery while 
she dressed, — ^unaided this morning, for she did 
not care to endure her maid's sympathetic remarks 
upon her pale face and heavy eyes ; unaided, for 
how soon that pretty Twickenham paradise, with 
all its dependencies, might pass away from her, 
imsubstantial as the fairy palace in which Princess 
Balroubadour floated away to Africa I Maude put 
on her plainest morning dress, and went straight 
to Julia's room, intending to make her peace with 
that young lady, at any cost of self-humiliation- 
No base thought of Julia's obligations, no remem- 
brance of the favours that had been heaped upon 
the Irish girl in that hospitable habitation, had 
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any place in Maude Hillary's mind. She tliought 
of her friend as tenderly as she might have thought 
of an only sister, and she remembered nothing 
except the great wrong that had been done to 
Julia by the defection of her lover. The breach 
between them was not to be narrowed. When 
Maude entered her friend's bedroom, she only 
found an empty and desolate-looking apartment, 
in which open wardrobes and drawers, and a 
dressing-table cleared of all its pretty frivolities, 
bore witness to the angry Julia's departure. 

Miss Hillary's maid came running along the 
corridor, while her mistress stood amazed in Miss 
Desmond's deserted chamber. 

" Oh, Miss," cried the girl, " to think as you 
should get up and dress yourself without a bit of 
help, while I've been waiting and listening for 
the bell these last two hours 1 Miss Desmond, 
she have gone. Miss, above an hour ago, and 
have took all her boxes in a fly to the station, 
but wouldn't have none of the servants to go with 
her; and oh. Miss, she looked as white as that 
toilet-cover." 
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This was all Maude could hear of her some* 
time friend's abrupt departure from that pleasant 
dwelling-place, in which she had enjoyed such 
a luxurious home. This was all that the servants 
oould tell their young mistress about the splendid 
Julia ; but in the study, where the scene of the 
previous night had been enacted, Maude found a 
letter directed to herself, in Miss Desmond's hand- 
writing. It was a very brief missive; almost 
such a one as an EngUsh Elizabeth, or a Bussian 
Catherine, might have written. 

" For your father's hospitality," wrote Mi^ 
Desmond, "I shall always remain grateful, and 
shall be sorry to hear of any evil that may be&Il 
him. The debt I owe to you I shall also know 
how to remember, and shall wait the time and 
opportuniiy for its repayment. — J. D." 

Maude sat for some time musing sorrowfully 
upon this oracular epistle. She was not in any 
wise terrified by her friend's threats; she was 
only sorry for Julia's disappointment. 

" She must have loved Francis Tredethlyn 
very dearly," Miss HiUary thought sorrowftdly, 
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*'or she would never feel his eondnct so deeply. 
-And yet I have often fimcied that she spoke of 
him coldly^ almost contemptuously.'' 

Poor Maude Hillary's lessons in the mysteries 
of every-day life had only just begun ; she had 
jeb to learn that there are other disappointments 
than those which wait upon true love, other pains 
and sorrows than those which have their root in 
the heart, and that there are such things as mar- 
rying and giving in marriage for the love of thirty 
thousand a year. 

She spent a weary day in the pleasant draw- 
ing-room, where the red glow of a great fire 
ittnminated as much prettiness in the way of 
diina, and Parian, and bronze, and ormolu, and 
enamel, as would have stocked a hric-^a-^mic shop 
in Wardour Street. She spent a tiresome day, 
that seemed interminably long, lying on a low 
flo& near the fire, thinking of her father's troubles 
and Julia's desertion. She thought also of that 
cruel scene, in which she had seemed to play so 
contemptible a part What bitter humiliation it 
was to look back upon, now that the mad impulse 
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of the moment, the desperate courage that had 
made her snatch at any chance of help for her 
father, had altogether passed away! How mean 
and pitifiil the whole business seemed now to her 
calmer judgment, looked upon in the cold light 
of common sense ! A borrower, a beggar almost, 
a miserable suppliant to her friend's affianced 
husband. What wonder that Francis Tredethlyn 
had basely taken advantage of that false position, 
to avow a passion whose least expression was an 
insult to her on the lips of Julia Desmond's lover? 
And then what wasted humiliation, what unne- 
cessary shame ; for had not she turned upon him. 
and upbraided him in the next moment, forgetftd. 
of her father's desperate need ! 

Such thoughts as these were scarcely pleasant 
company all through that brief January day, 
which seemed so long to Maude Hillary. The 
slow hours crept on, and she still lay tossing rest- 
lessly on the sofa, which ofifered all that upholstery 
can offer for the consolation of a troubled mind. 
A servant brought lamps, and crept from window 
to window, drawing the curtains as stealthily as a 
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burglar would have cut a square out of the iron 
door of Mr. Hillary's plate-room. The first dinner- 
bell rang out in the old-fashioned cupola upon tlie 
roof, and informed all Twickenham that it was 
time for the people at the Cedars to array them- 
selves for the evening meal : but Maude still lay 
upon the sofa, hiding her flushed face in the pil- 
lows, and trying to quiet the throbbing in her 
burning head. What did it matter? The poor 
inexperienced girl broke down all at once in her 
social comedy. She could act the wearisome play 
no longer ; she wanted to give up all her share in 
this world, and to go to bed and lie there quietly 
imtil she died. All the common business of life 
seemed unutterably loathsome to her, — ^the dress- 
ing and dining, the simpering small-talk, the 
finery of a grand house no longer honestly main- 
tained. Oh that it could all be swept away like 
the vision engendered out of some troubled slum- 
ber ; giving place to a suburban cottage and a life 
of decent toil ! 

"I have seen girls — ^well-bred, good-looking 
girls, trudging in the muddy London streets, with 
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music portfolios in their arms, wliile I have been 
out shopping in my carriage," she thought. " Oh, 
if I could only be like one of these, and work for 
papa, and see him happy, smiling at me across 
our little table as I gave him his dinner, and not 
brooding as he does now, hour after hour, hour 
after hour, in this grand drawing-room, with the 
same settled look of trouble on his face !" 

It was not only of late that Maude had watched 
her father anxiously and sadly. Very ofl»n dur- 
ing the year just past, and even in the year pre- 
ceding that, the girl had been alarmed by Lionel 
Hillary's moody looks and long gloomy reveries, 
out of which it was his wont to rouse himself in a 
mechanical kind of way when strangers were pre- 
sent. But the merchant always gave the same 
explanation of liis sombre looks. Those headaches, 
tliose constitutional headaches, which came upon 
him constantly through the fatigue and worry of 
business — ^those terrible headaches made an excuse 
for every tiling, and Maude's fears about her 
father related solely to liis hcaltfi. How should 
she understand the dismal diagnosis of commercial 
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disease ? How should she imagine iliat there was 
any limit to the fairy purse of Fortunatus — any 
chance of a blight in Aladdin's orchard of jewelled 
fruits? 

The second dinner-bell rang, and there was no 
sign of the merchant's return. It had been a 
common tiling lately for Lionel Hillary to keep 
his cook in a fever of vexation over the hot plates 
and furnaces, where the viands for tlie diurnal 
banquet simmered and frizzled in their copper re- 
ceptacles. Maude felt no special alarm about her 
father. Why should he hurry home to lengthen tlie 
long evening of brooding thought and care ? Why 
should she wish him home, when, out of all the 
depth of her love and devotion, she could not con- 
jure one word of comfort wherewith to greet him ? 

She was thinking this, when the door was 
opened suddenly by an eager hand, and Mr. Hillary 
came into the room. 

His daughter rose from the sofa, startled by 
the suddenness of his entrance. It is a small 
action, that of opening a door and entering a 
room ; but there was as great a change in Mr. 
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Hillary's performance of it as if tweniy years had 
suddenly been lifted from his life. 

" My darUng !" he cried, taking his daughter 
in his arms, " it is you whom I have to thank. It 
was your doing, was it not?" 

"What, papa?" 

^^ The money — ^the twenty thousand pounds." 

" Twenty thousand pounds !" 

She thought the burning pain in her head had 
engendered some sudden delirium. She could not 
beUeve that tliis was her father's face, lighted by 
a hopeful smile, such as she had not seen upon it 
during the last three years. 

" What twenty tliousand pounds, papa ?" 

"The sum that has been placed to my credit 
to-day anonymously. The bank people refiised to 
tell me the name of my benefactor. I look to you, 
Maude, to solve tlie mystery. There is only one 
man whom I know of, rich enough to advance such 
a sum of money — young enough to do it in so 
Utopian a manner. There is only one man, Maude, 
and his name is Francis TredethljTi. Tell me, my 
dear, have I guessed rightly ?" 
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" You have, papa. Yes, I am sure you have. 
Poor fellow I and I was so angry with him last 
night It was very good of him to do this, papa.'' 

" Grood of him !" cried the merchant — " good 
of him to lend twenty thousand pounds, without a 
haL^enny worth of security ! Upon my word, 
Maude, it is good ; and I can assure you it's a kind 
of goodness that is very uncommon in the City." 



CHAPTER m. 

POOR FRANCIS. 

From the second day of the New Year things went 
pleasantly enough in the Twickenham household. 
How could Maude do otherwise than rejoice in 
die salvation of her fatlier's honour — ^to say no- 
thing of his commercial prosperity , — even though 
that salvation had been obtained by a great 
humiliation on her own part? She would have 
borne that humiliation very willingly, and would 
have freely acknowledged her obhgation to Francis 
Tredethlyn, could she have seen Julia Desmond 
reconciled to her lover. But the separation be- 
tween these two, wliicli had arisen out of the scene 
on New Year's night, was a perpetual reproach to 
Maude Hallarj'. 

She was not able to bo quite happy, therefore, 
even though such a terrible burden had been lifted 
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from her, — even though she saw the dark cloud 
swept away from her fatlier's face. Her girUsh frivo- 
lity had departed from her for ever on that terrible 
night in her father's study at Brighton ; and tliere 
was a womanly softness, a pensive tenderness in 
her manner now, that made her even more be- 
witching than of old. Her affection for her father 
— always the ruling passion of her simple mind — 
had been intensified by that fiery ordeal through 
which she had so lately passed; and there was 
something very beautiftd in the union wliich now 
existed between the father and daughter. Mr. 
Hillary had been surprised into confidences that 
made a new tie between liimself and liis child. 
He could never again entirely withhold liis secrets 
from that tender friend and consoler. He could 
never again tliink of her as a beautifiU, frivolous 
creature, only intended to wear expensive dresses 
and float about in graceful attitudes amongst the 
oosdy bric-a-brac of a fashionable drawing-room. 
He had learned to trust his cliild ; and poor Maude 
applied herself diligently to tlie study of the cus- 
toms and dealings common in that mvstcrious 
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region kiio^Ti to her as the City. She tried to 
understand her father's position — ^for she was tor-^ 
mented by a feverish anxiety as to the repayment 
of Francis TredetldjTi's twenty tlionsand pounds ; 
but tlie complications of an Australian merchant's 
trade, as affected by wars and rumours of wars, 
by alterations in the rate of discount and the price 
of Consols, were a little beyond Miss Hillary's 
comprehension, and she was fain to give up the 
attempt in despair, and to accept any statement 
wliich her father cared to make to her respecting 
the altered aspect of his affairs. 

There was less company at the Cedars than 
usual during the bleak early months of the year. 
Mr. Hillary worked very sedulously in the Ciiy 
during this time, and did not care to fill his 
house with frivolous young idlers or ponderous 
Ciiy-bred matrons and their fashionably-educated 
daughters. The recklessness engendered by the 
contemplation of inevitable ruin had given place 
to the careful dealing of a man who has a difficult 
but not impossible task allotted to him. You can 
scarcely expect the daughters of King Danaus 
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to labonr very arduously in the filling of those 
buckets which they hww will not hold water ; but 
if the buckets are only thin at the bottom, and 
may possibly carry their contents safely to the 
well, it is worth while to work conscientiously. 

Francis Tredethlyn's twenty thousand pounds 
had done wonders for Lionel Hillary ; but the dry- 
rot had been for a long time at work in that stately 
ship of which the merchant was captain, and the 
successful navigation of the vessel, amidst all the 
rocks and shoals and tempests of the commercial 
ocean, was by no means an easy duty. 

But Mr. Hillary was sanguine, and his daugh- 
ter saw the new hopeftdness and brightness of his 
fiwse, and was very nearly happy. She was not 
quite happy, for Harcourt Lowther's letters grew 
more despondent and complaining by every maiL 
He reproached Maude Hillary for her prosperity 
and her indifference ; she must be indifferent, he 
argued, or she would have succeeded ere this in 
obtaining her father's consent to her marriage 
with the penniless officer. " There are girls who 
wiU go through fire and water for the man they 
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love," he wrote in an epistle that was half-filled 
with fierce reproaches. " I have seen the power 
of a woman's devotion ; but then that woman was 
only a poor simple creatore, and not the daughter 
of a milhouaire. I cannot believe that you could 
fail to influence your &ther, if you really cared to 
do so. If you loved me, Maude, this business 
would have been settled long ago." 

Did she love him ? That was a question which 
she had never set herself to answer. Had they 
not engaged themselves to each other in the pret- 
tiest and most sentimental &shion, like a modem 
Master of Bavenswood and Lucy Ashton ? Maude 
took the fact of her love for granted. All the 
sweetest and tenderest dreams of her life were 
mingled with the memory of Harcourt Lowther. 
He was so superior to all the other men who had 
paid her their homage; and it may be that his 
contemptuous bearing towards those other men 
had been a part of the fascination of his manner. 
He had affected that modem Edgar Bavenswood 
tone — ^that elegant Timon of Athens-ism — ^which 
is so intensely charming in the eyes of a very 
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young woman, however spurious it may be. And 
with all this, he had been so devoted, so delight- 
fidly exacting, so deKciously jealous ! Maude 
looked back to the one sentimental period of her 
life, and saw Harcourt Lowther's image radiant 
in all the light of her own youthAil fancies. So 
the worshipper in a village chapel sees some j)Oor 
painted wooden figure of a saint glorified by the 
^tter of tapers, the brightness of flowers and 
draperies and decorations. How was she to sepa- 
rate the lamps and the flowers about the shrine 
firom the image which they adorned? How was 
die to discover the paltry nature of that day out 
of which the graceftd figure was fashioned ? Har- 
court Lowther represented to her all that was 
brightest and best in her early girlhood; and 
sitting alone, through long and thoughtful hours, 
in the empty rooms at the Cedars, Maude Hillary 
brooded very sadly upon the only love-storj- of 
her life. 

She had ventured to speak of Harcourt to her 
fiUlier once since tlie beginning of tlie year; but 
her timid pleading had been met by a cruel rej^ulse. 
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^' Understand me at once and &r ever, 
Maude,'' Lionel Hillary said, stemlj ; '^ sndi 
a marriage as that can never b& K you irere 
the great heiress people think yon, I mi^it 
gratify this whim, as I have gratified other fiun- 
deSj foolish and extravagant in their way. But 
the road I am now treading is by no means too 
secnre nnder my feet, and I cannot afibrd to 
see my only child the wife of a penniless ad- 
venturer. I want to see you happy, Maude, but 
not after a sentimental girFs notion of happiness. 
I know what all those pretty theories about a 
suburban cottage and poverty come to when thejr 
are put into practice. I have seen the slipshod 
maid-of-all-work, and the miserable dinners, and 
the Kidderminster carpets, and stale bread and 
rank butter, that belong to love in a cottage. 
And more than this, Maude, I know that Har- 
court Lowther is the very last man to ally him- 
self to a dowerless wife." 

^^ Ah, how litdo you know him !'' Maude 
murmured, softly. She thought she knew her 
lover so well herself, and fancied him the most 
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generous and devoted of men because he had 
given her a few half- guinea bouquets, pur- 
chased on credit from a confiding florist. "Ah, 
d^u: papa, how Uttle you know him! He is 
always reproaching me witli my fortmie, and 
lamenting the gulf it has made between us. Let 
me tell him of your difficulties ; let me tell liim 
that I am no longer a millionaire's daughter, 
tiiat I am free to marry the man T love. All, 
let me tell him — " 

" Not a word, Maude," answered Lionel Hil- 
lary — "not a word to tliat man, if you have 
any love or respect for your iather. Eemember 
that I have trusted you with secrets that a man 
seldom confides to his daughter." 

"And your confidence shall be sacred, papa," 
Miss Hillary replied, submissively. And thus 
ended her intercession in favour of Harcourt 
Lowther. 

She was fain to bo contented, however, re- 
membering tlie great trouble whicli had been so 
near her, and wliicli a mercifiil hand had lifted 
away. She was fain to remember, shudderingly. 
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the feverish horror of that night at Brighton, 
and to thmk gratefiilly of Francis Tredethlyn, 
to whom she owed her father's rescue. She 
was gratefiil to him ; but she could not put 
entirely away from her the sense of shame left 
by that scene in the study, and Julia Desmond's 
passionate reproaches. She could not forget tliat 
it was for her sake Francis Tredethlyn had helped 
her father, and that the burden of a great obli- 
gation must rest upon her shoulders until that 
loan of twenty tliousand pounds was repaid. Poor 
Maude's unbusiness - like mind entirely ignored 
any such thing as interest for Mr. Tredethlyn's 
money. She only thought of the loan itself, and 
the question of its repayment was perpetually in 
her mind. Had she not been tlie suppliant, at 
whose suit the money had been lent? and was 
she not in a manner the actual debtor ? 

Things were much better in the City, her 
father told her ; but upon two or three occasions 
when she had ventured to hint her anxiety respect- 
ing the early repayment of Francis Tredetlilyn's 
money, the merchant's answers had filled her 
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mind with vague disquietude. There was an in- 
difference in Mr. Hillary's manner that alarmed 
Maude's keen sense of right and honour. 

" Tredethlyn is too well off to want his money 
in any desperate hurry, my dear," he said ; " he 
is not likely to become a very pressing creditor." 

The hedgerows about Isleworth and Twicken- 
ham were green with their earUest buds before 
Francis Tredethlyn came again to the Cedars. 
Mr. Hillary had called upon the young man at 
his hotel several times before he succeeded in 
seeing him, and had only with great difficuliy 
wrung from him an admission of the fact that 
he was the anonymous lender of the twenty thou- 
sand pounds that had saved the merchant from 
ruin and disgrace. 

" My dear Tredethlyn, why should you insist 
upon any disguise?" Mr. Hillary said, with a 
pleasant ease that not every man could have main- 
tained in such a position as that in which tlie 
merchant found himself with regard to this simple- 
minded, country-bred Croesus, " Is it not enough 
to have been the most generous of men, without 
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trying to carry generosity to the verge of Quix- 
otism ? How can I doubt the identity of my 
preserver? I know that Maude betrayed my 
necessities to you, under the excitement of those 
unfortunate theatricals, and I know that loans of 
tweniy thousand pounds do riot drop from the 
skies. My dear fellow, I am most heartily 
thankfrd to you for what you have done. It 
was a very noble thing to do, an action that any 
man might be proud of doing. If I had ever 
doubted your having good blood in your veins, 
your conduct in this one matter would have set- 
tled my doubts. But I never did doubt it, my 
dear Tredethlyn. I have recognised you from 
the first as a gentleman; not by the right of 
an accidental thirty thousand a year, scraped 
out of all manner of commercial gutters by a 
jniserly uncle; but by vuiiie of some of the best 
blood in the West of England." 

And then Mr. Hillary stretched out both his 
hands, and shook those of Francis Tredethlyn in 
his vigorous grasj); and altogether the interview 
could scarcely have been more entirely satisfec- 
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tory had the merchant written a cheque for the 
tweniy thousand pounds on the spot Indeed, to 
Francis any immediate repayment of that money 
would have been a grievous mortification. Was 
it not delightftd to him to remember that he had 
been of service to Iter father ? Was not the money 
advanced to the merchant a kind of link between 
Maude and the man who loved her so dearly 
and so hopelessly, — only a very sordid, earthy 
link ; but better than none ? 

" I offended her very much that night," Francis 
thought ; " but perhaps she will forgive me, and 
remember me kindly, when she thinks that I have 
been useftd to her father." But when Mr. Hillary 
begged Francis to renew his visits to Twickenham, 
the young man resisted those friendly invitations 
as obstinately as if the Cedars had been the most 
obnoxious place upon earth. He could not muster 
up courage to encounter Maude Hillary after that 
scene in the little study. What if he had offended 
too deeply for forgiveness ? What if she slew him 
with a frozen glance from her lovely eyes ? Again 
and again in his lonely rides, emboldened by the 
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dusky twilight of the early spring evenings, he had 
ventured to haunt the neighbourhood of the old 
brick-built mansion by the river; but he could 
not bring himself to go any nearer to the shrine 
ofliis divinity, and he made all manner of lame 
excuses in answer to Mr. Hillary's cordial invita- 
tions. 

He was only a clod ; only an uneducated rustic, 
newly cast upon a strange world, open to all the 
pleasant snares which are laid for the simple- 
minded possessor of thirty thousand a year. 
Heaven only knows the perils and temptations 
into which some young men would have fallen 
under similar circumstances. It is something in 
Francis Tredethlyn's favour that his worst mistake 
was to fall desperately in love with Maude Hillary, 
and wear liis horse's shoes out in disconsolate rides 
about the twilit lanes and roads in the neighbour- 
hood of her dwelling-place. 

And in the mean time Messrs. Kursdale and 
Scardon were supposed to be busily employed in 
tlieir search for the missing girl, who might or 
might not have any right to another name than 
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ihftt of Susan Tredethlyn. Very little came of the 
lawyers' endeavours. Several advertisements Lad 
been inserted in the Times ; but it is to be feared 
that tlie lost and missing advertised for in those 
columns are too often wanderers in a weary re- 
gion, far removed from that comfortable sphere of 
life in which the morning papers are punctually 
delivered to enliven the breakfast-table. No reply 
came to any of those mysteriously- worded appeals 
to Francis Tredetldyn's cousin wliich were con- 
cocted by the young man and his legal advisers ; 
and the image of the friendless girl grew paler and 
fiunter day by day in the mind of Maude Hillary's 
adorer. 

At last Fortune — ^wlio will generally do any 
thing in the world for us, if we have patience 
enough to wait her own time for doing it — brought 
about the result which Francis Tredetldyn had so 
obstinately avoided, yet so fondly desired. Loung- 
ing against the rails one brilliant April day at the 
comer opposite Apsley House, Francis saw Maude 
Hillary's carriage drive into the Park. 

Yes, there she was, with her sunny hair framed 
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in spring blossomB and white areophane. The young 
man seemed to behold the vision of an angel in a 
Parisian bonnet, and balf wondered if the folds of 
her white burnous were not a pair of downy pinions 
floating away from her divine shoulders. He grew 
very red and uncomfortable, and in another mo- 
ment would have yielded to the impulse that 
prompted him to seek refiige in flight; but be- 
fore he could do so, the carriage was close to the 
rails, Maude Hillary had recognised him, and had 
told the coachman to stop. 

She was not offended with him, then ; she for- 
gave him, and thought of him kindly. His heart 
swelled with a rapture that was almost overpower- 
ing. Ah I this was love. How different from that 
placid sense of affection with which he had re- 
garded Ills cousin Susy! how much more deli- 
cious I how infinitely more painful I 

" I have wanted so much to see you, Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn," Maude said, after shaking hands with her 
bewildered adorer ; " why have you never been to 
Twickenham ?" 

" I — I — don't like — I thought you were angry 
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with me/* stammered Francis, very awkwardly. 
Ah, how sad it is that the presence of those we 
love best, and in whose eyes we would most de- 
sire to appear at an advantage, should entail upon 
us the annihilation of any thing like ease or grace 
of manner I Mr. Tredethlyn felt himself becoming 
purple and apoplectic under the influence of that 
seraphic creature, whose image had filled his mind 
unceasingly for the last six months. 

" Angry with you !" exclaimed Maude ; " how 
should I be otherwise than grateful to you, when 
I remember how good you have been to papa? 
Believe me, Mr. Tredethlyn, I am not too proud 
to own the extent of our obligation. I thank you 
most sincerely. You can never know how grateful 
I am for the service you have rendered my dear 
father." 

She bent her head, and the spring-flowers in 
her bonnet were very near him as she said this in 
a low, earnest voice. But in the next moment the 
memory of that uncomfortable scene in the study 
flashed back upon her, and she felt that she must 
always be more or less in a false position with 
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p^;ard to Francis Tr^dethlyn. She made a litde 
effort to set herself right before she parted from 
hhil. 

"You have seen Julia; you and shd ai*e te- 
coticiled, I hope, Mr. Tredethlyn?" 

*^No; indeed, I have never heard from h^ 
siiice— since I left the Cedars, Your J>apa told 

me that she Oh, Miss Hillary, I think it Was 

better that we should part I don't think ihat we 
had either of us ever really cared for each other. 
It was better that it should end as it did." 

" But I would give so much to find Julia, to 
hear where she is." 

Francis Tredethlyn shook his head hopelessly. 
He had a vague idea that he had not done his 
very uttermost in his search for his cousin Susan, 
and he recoiled with terror from the idea of having 
to engage in a hunt for Miss Desmond. 

" Good-by, Mr. Tredethlyn ; I hope that all 
will come right, after all; and I hope that you 
will believe I am grateftd for your goodness to 
my father." 

She held out her hand, and the Comishmdli 
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took it in his own with ahnost as reverential a 
tonch as if it had been some relio handed to him 
from an altar* The carriage drove off imme- 
diately after this, and Francis saw that seraphic 
bonnet with the spring-blossoms melt away and 
lose itself among mundane bonnets. He lingered 
at the rails till the carriage came back again, and 
still lingered after that, thinking that Miss Hil- 
lary's equipage would again return to Hyde-Park 
Corner; but afl:er out-watching all the loungers 
by the rwls, and seeing the last of the carriages 
leaving the Ladies' Mile, he was fain to go home, 
resigned to the obvious fact that Maude Hillary 
had left the Park by the Kensington gates on her 
homeward route. 

He went home, but not disconsolate. Had he 
not seen and spoken with that divinity before 
whom he Was the simplest worshipper who ever 
bowed before any earthly shrine? Was he not 
Assured of her forgiveness ? nay, even of her gra- 
titude? Her gratitude — Maude Hillarj-'s grati- 
tude, in exchange for that vile dross which he had 
ever held so lightly. Money was indeed good for 
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someiidnSf if ic could bcr die r^none of diat litde 
imervi ew msxxsb die psik-rnil, in wlikli Fimcis 
bad played ao Terr poor a part. He went hofme, 
and carried Mande Hillanrs image widt Imn^ and 
walked up and down his hig sicing-room in die 
CoT<ait-Crardeii htMsi, anoking a cz^:ar and dunk- 
ing of die woman he fcved: be dioo^it of ber 
(pate as bopelesdv as ever Chmde Jfifbufie conld 
bare dioagbt of Pauling before B^oM^oMfs dia- 
bolical soggesdons bad pnMnpled bim to bis trea- 
cherons wooing. He diongbt of ber as innocently 
as a scbooIboT diinks of die singe fiuiy-qoeen in a 
Cbristmas pantomime^ and no ambitions or selfish 
dream bad any abode in bis mind ; coihr when a 
brief note reached him finom Lionel HQlarT, re- 
newing die old unceremonioQs invitation to the 
Cedars, poor Franeb conld no longer resist the 
voice of the charmer, bnt was fiun to pack his 
portmanteau and drive down to the merchant's 
office, whence Mr. Hillary was to convey him in 
the mail phaeton to Twickenham. She was not 
angry with him, and he might bask in the sun- 
shine of her presence! For a litde while he 
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might enjoy the dangerous delight, and then the 
officer to whom she was betrothed would come 
back to claim her, and there would be a wedding 
at the old church by the Thames ; and he, Fran- 
cis, would see his diviniiy radiant in bridal robes 
and crowned with orange-flowers before he de- 
parted for ever into the outer darkness where she 
was not 



CHAPTER IV. 

MR. HILLARY SPEAKS HIS MIND. 

After that meeting in Hyde Park, Francis Tre- 
dethlyn came very often to the Cedars ; so often, 
as to engender a vague uneasiness in Miss Hil- 
lary's mind. She knew that he loved her. If 
that sudden declaration in the study had never 
occurred to reveal the fact, Maude must have been 
something less than a woman had she been blind 
to a devotion that was made manifest by every 
look and tone of her adorer. She knew that he 
loved her, and that he had done battle with his 
love in order that she might be happily ignorant 
of the pangs that tormented his simple heart. 
The highly educated girl was able to read the in- 
nermost secrets of that honest uncultivated mind, 
and was fain to pity Francis Tredethlyn's wasted 
suffering. Alas ! had she not indeed traded upon 
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his defvotion, and obtained her father's safety at 
the expense of her own honour ? 

Such thoughts as these tormented Miss Hillary 
perpetually now tiiat Francis spent so much of his 
life at Twickenham. She perceived with inex- 
pressible pain that her father encouraged the 
young man's visits, — ^her father, who could not 
surely shirii his eyes to the real state of the Com- 
ishman's feelings ; yet who knew of her engage- 
ment to Harcourt Lowther. She did not know 
that Julia Desmond had taken good care to inform 
Francis of that engagement, and that the young 
man came knowingly to his delicious torture. 
She did not know this; and all that womanly 
compassion which was natural to her, that pitying 
tenderness which showed itself in the injudicious 
relief of bare-faced tramps and vagabonds about 
the Twickenham lanes, and the pampering of 
troublesome pet dogs and canary birds — all her 
womanly piiy, I say, was aroused by the thought 
that she was loved, and loved in vain, by an 
honest and generous heart. 

Thus it came to pass that she could no longer 
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endure the course which eyents were taking, and 
she determined upon speaking to her &ther. 
They had dined alone one bright Jnne evening: 
they were not ofben thus together now, for Mr. 
Hillary had fallen into his old habit of bringing 
visitors from London, and the ponderous matrons 
and croquet-playing yoimg ladies inflicted a good 
deal of their company upon Maude. They had 
dined alone, and Miss Hillary seized the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her father upon that one 
subject which had so long occupied her thoughts. 

" Mr. Tredethlyn comes here very often, 
papa," she said, breaking ground very gently. 

Lionel Hillary filled his glass, retiring as it 
were behind the claret-jug, from which com- 
fortable shelter he replied to his daughter's re- 
mark: 

"Often? — yes — I suppose he does spend a 
good deal of his time here. I am glad that he 
should do so; he is an excellent young man, a 
noble-hearted young fellow — the best friend I 
have in the world." 

Mr. Hillary was a long time filling that one 
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glass of claret, and his fiu5e was quite hidden by 
the crystal jug. 

"Yes, papa, he is very good; but do you 
think it is quite right — quite wise to invite him 
so often?" 

"Bight? — wise?" cried Mr. Hillary ; "what, 
in the name of all that's absurd, can you mean 
by talking of the right or wisdom of an invitation 
to dinner ? The young man likes to come here, 
and I like the young man, and like to see him 
here. That is about all that can be said upon the 
subject." 

Maude was silent for some moments. It was 
very difficult to discuss this question with her 
father, but she had grown familiar with difficul- 
ties within the past few months, and was no 
longer the frivolous girl who had known no 
loftier cause of anxiety than the uncertain health 
of her Skye terrier. She returned to the charge 
presently. 

" Dear papa, I am sorry to worry you about 
this business," she said gently, "but there are 
such peculiar circumstances in our acquaintance 
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with Mr. Tred^Uyn— we are under so deep an 
obb'gation to him, and — " 

"And on that aooount we ought to shut our 
doors in his fiwse, I suppose!" exclaimed Mr. 
Hillary, with some show of impatience. " My 
dear Maude, what mare Vnest have you lighted 
upon?" 

" It is so difficult for me to explain myself, 
papa, you can never imagine how difficult But 
I think you ought to understand what I mean. 
When Julia was here, Mr. Tredethlyn's visits 
were quite natural, and I was always glad to 
see him; but it was my application to him for 
the loan of that money which resulted in the 
breaking of Julia's engagement. I cannot for- 
get that night, papa; nothing but desperation 
would liave prompted me to appeal to Francis 
Tredetlilyn; and now that we are under this 
great obligation to him, I feel that we are bound 
to liim by a kind of duty. We liave, at least, no 
right to deceive him." 

" Deceive him I Who does deceive him ?" 

" Willingly, no one* But he may deceive 
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llimselfi papik You force me to speak very 
plaiiilj* Upon the night on wliicli I a])i)eale<l 
to liiin for that loan, he told mo tliat ho Kned 
011^9 even though he was then engaged to Julia. 
There was something in his manner that eon- 
vinoed me of his sinceriiy, tliough I was slioekcd 
at the want of honour involved in sueli a decla- 
ration. But now that his engagement to Julia 
has heen broken off, indirectly through my 
agency, he may think it likely tliat — " 

*^ He may think it likely that you would l)o 
wise enough to accept one of the best fellows that 
ever lived for your husband. Is tliat what you 
mean, Maude ?" 

"Papa!" 

^* Oh, my dear, I have no doubt you tliink 
me a cruel fatlier, because I ventm'e to make 
such a suggestion. But surely, Maude, you 
cannot have been blind to tliis young man's 
devotion. From the very first it has been ob- 
vious to any one gifted witli the smallest ix)wer 
of perception. Julia Desmond contrived, by her 
consummate artifice, to inveigle the ix)or fellow into 
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a false position ; but in spite even of that foolish 
engagement, he has been devoted to you, Maude, 
from the first. I have seen it, and have eoimted. 
Heaven knows how fully, upon a marriage be- 
tween you and him." 

" You have done this, papa, and yet you knew 
all about Harcourt," exclaimed Maude reproach- 
fully. 

" I knew that you were a foolishly sentimen- 
tal girl, ready to believe in any yellow-whiskered 
yotmg Admirable Crichton, who could make 
pretty speeches, and criticise the newest Italian 
opera, or Tennyson's last poem. But I knew 
something more than this, Maude; I knew the 
state of my own affairs, and that my only hope 
for you lay in a wealthy marriage." 

"And you thought that I would marry for 
money — you could think so meanly of me, 
papa !" 

"I thought that you were a sensible, high- 
spirited girl; and that when you came to know 
the desperation of the case, you would show 
yourself of the true metal — as you did that 
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night at Brighton; as you did when you asked 
Tredethlyn for the loan that saved me from 
ruin.'* 

Lionel Hillary stretched out his hand as he 
spoke, and grasped that of his daughter. In the 
next minute she was by his side, bending over 
him and caressing him. Only lately it had begun 
to dawn dimly upon Maude Hillary, that perhaps 
this father, whom she loved so dearly, was not the 
noblest and most honourable of men : but if any 
such knowledge had come to her, it had only in- 
tensified the tenderness with which, from her 
earliest cliildhood, she had regarded that indul- 
gent father. The experience of sorrow had 
transformed and exalted her nature : and she 
was able to look upon Lionel Hillary's weak- 
nesses with pitying regret, rather than with any 
feeling of contempt or indignation. 

" Dear papa," she said very gravely, " you 
and I love each other so dearly, that there should 
be no possibility of any misunderstanding between 
us. I can never marry Mr. Tredethlyn ; I know 
that he is good and generous-minded and simple- 

VOL. IL G 
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lieai*ted; I feel the extent of our obligation to 
him, but I can never be his wife. It is for this 
reason that I am fearfiil lest any false impression 
may arise in his tnind. Pray, dear papa, take 
this into consideration, and do not let him come 
hei*e so often — at any rate, not lintil you hare 
heeli able ix^ tep&y him his money, not imtil the 
burden of this great obligation has been removed 
frotti lis." 

Lionel Hillary laughed aloud. 

" Not until the money has been paid ! I'm 
a&aid, in that case, Tredethlyn will stop away 
from this house for a long time to come." 

^' A long time, papa I But you told me you 
Would be able to i*epAy the tweniy iliousahd 
pounds," said Maude tumiftg very pale. 

"And I daresay I shall be able to pay the 
money some day. Such h loan as that is not 
repaid in a few months, Maude. How should 
you understand these matters? The twenty 
thousand pounds weht to fill a yawning gulf in 
my business, and it would be about as easy for 
me to get the same amount of money baiek out 
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of that gulf as it would for a single diver to 
bring up the treasures of a sunken argosy." 

Maude sighed wearily. It seemed as if a 
kind of net had been woven round her, and 
that she suddenly found herself in the centre of 
it, unable to move. 

"Papa/' she cried, "you don't mean that 
Mr. Tredethlyn's money is lost ?" 

" Lost I No, child ; but it may be a very 
long time before I shall be able to pay him. If 
you were not so foolish as to throw away one of 
the nobliBst hearts in Christendom — ^to say nothing 
of the fortune that goes along with it — ^there 
Would be very little need for me to worry myself 
about this money." 

" Oh, I Understand, papa» If I were Mr. 
Tredethlyn's wife, you would not be obliged to 
pay the twenty thousand pounds," said Maude, 
very slowly. 

" I should not be tormented about it as I am 
now. Say no more, my dear ; you don't imder- 
stand these things, and you drive me very nearly 
mad with your questions about my affairs." 
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" Forgive me, papa. No, I don't understand 
— ^I can't understand all at once; it seems so 
strange to me." 

She bent her head and kissed her &ther on 
the forehead, and then went qnietlj ont of the 
room ; leaving him alone in the still summer twi- 
light, with a belated wasp buzzing feebly amongst 
the finit and flowers on the table. Mande went 
to her own room, and sitting there in the dusk, 
shed some of the bitterest tears that had ever 
&llen from her eyes. The discovery of her fether's 
views with regard to her had hnmiliated her to 
the very dust. The idea that Francis Tredeth- 
lyn's loan would never be repaid was torture to 
her keen sense of honour ; torture which was ren- 
dered still more poignant by the recollection of 
her own part in the transaction. Would he ever 
be paid? Would that money, for tiie loan of 
which — and never more than tiie loan — she had 
supplicated her friend's betrothed husband, would 
that money ever be returned to the generous 
young man who had so freely lent it ? Her father 
had said that it would in due course; but there 
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was something in his manner that had neutralised 
the effect of his words. To Maude BKllary's mind 
this debt was a very sacred one, a debt which imist 
be repaid, and for which she herself was respon- 
sible. Twenty thousand pounds! — all the facul- 
ties of her brain seemed to swim in a great sea of 
confusion as she thought of that terrible sum — 
tweniy thousand ix)unds, which she was bound to 
see duly paid ; and she was no longer an heiress, 
to whom money was dross. She was a penniless, 
helpless girl; worse off than otlier penniless girls 
by reason of her inexperience of poverty. 

She thought of Harcourt Lowther ; and his 
image seemed to shine upon her across a wilder- 
ness of troubles ; a bright and pleasant thing to 
look at, but with no promise of help, no inspiration 
of hope, no pledge of comfort in its brightness. 

" Perhaps papa is right, after all," she thought, 
"and Harcourt would scarcely care to burden 
himself ^vitli a penniless wife." 

She was ashamed of this brief treason against 
her lover, almost as soon as the tliought had 
shaped itself; only in her despair it seemed to' 
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her fts if ihexe Qovild, fe^ m ^eouyiiy of any Uappi- 
ii^s upon this earth- 

" I will telj Fr£|,UQi8 Tredethlyn the truth about 
myself," she thought; "h^ shall not be deceived 
as to any thing i^ which I ^m concerned. He 
^hall know of my engagement to Haroourt." 

Maude did not go down^stairs agaip that 
jiigbt, nor did Mr. Hillary send for her, as it was 
his wont to do when she was long away from. him. 
It may be that he scarcely cared to encounter liis 
daughter after that ewversation in the dining- 
room, which had been far from pleasant to him. 
He was not a father of Mr. Capulet's class, who 
could order his daughter to marry the Couniy 
Paris at a few days' notice ; or, in the event of 
her refusal, bid her rot in the streets of Verona. 
But from the very first he had been bent upon 
bringing about a union between Francis and 
Maude, and he brooded moodily oyer the girl's 
resolute rejection of any such alliance, 

" What would become of her if I were to die 
to-morrow?" he thought; " and what is to become 
of my business if I fail to secure a rich partner?" 



CHAPTEE V. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

Fkancis Tredethlyn, now so frequent a visitor 
at the Cedars, happened to present himself there 
upon the day after that on which Maude had 
come to an understanding with her father. The 
young man rode down to Twickenham in the 
afternoon, and found Miss Hillary occupied with 
two croquet-playing young ladies and a croquet- 
playing young gentleman, whose manners and 
opinions were of the same insipidly flaxen hue as 
their hair and eyebrows. 

There was a tired look in Maude's face that 
afternoon, which was very perceptible to Francis 
Tredethlyn, although quite invisible to the neu- 
tral-tinted croquet-players, Her eyes wandered 
ftway sometimes from the balls and mallets, and 
fixed themselves, with a sad, dreamy look, upon 
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the sunlit river or the distant woodland. Francis 
saw this, and that fidthful Cornish heart grew 
heavy in ^mpathy with Miss Hillary's unknown 
trouble. There must be a Kttle of the Newfound- 
land dog in the nature of a man who can love 
hopelessly ; a little of that superhuman fidelity, a 
little of that canine endurance which has inspired 
so many odious comparisons to the disparagement 
of the inferior animal called man. Francis Tre- 
dethlyn's eyes followed Miss Hillary with a dog- 
like patience all this afternoon, during which he 
established himself in the estimation of the flaxen- 
haired droppers-in as one of the vilest of croquet- 
players and worst-mannered, of men. But the 
croquet-players departed, after taking tea out of 
a very ugly Queen- Anne teapot and some old 
Sevres cups and saucers, which had been bought 
for Miss Hillary at the sale of a defimct collector's 
goods and chattels, at Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son's. Francis stayed to dinner, and dined alone 
with Maude and her father, and found very little 
to say for himself. He was distracted by the 
sight of Maude's pale fece and sadly thoughtful 
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eyes. How changed she was from the l^right and 
sparkling creature whom ho remembered a low 
months ago in that house I How changed ! What 
was the secret trouble which had worked that 
transformation? What could it bo except Miss 
Hillary's sorrow for the circumstances tliat divided 
her from her distant lover? There coiUd be no 
other cause for her unliappiness, since her fatlicr's 
commercial difficulties had been smoothed by that 
twenty thousand pounds so freely advanced to 
him ; and it never occurred to Francis that Maude 
Hillary could possibly give herself any uneasiness 
about that money, so Hghtly parted with by liim ; 
nor could he think tliat any new trouble tlu'cat- 
ened the merchant's peace, for Mr. Hillary was 
specially gay and pleasant tliis evening. 

After dinner Maude strolled out into the gar- 
den, and down to that deUcious terrace by tlie 
river, where the big stone vases of geraniums 
looked dark and grim in the twilight. She walked 
slowly up and down the long esplanade with a 
filmy lace handkerchief tied coquettishly over her 
head, and her long muslin dress sweeping and 
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rustling after her like the draperies of a fashion- 
ably-attired ghost Francis Tredethlyn fiirtively 
watched that white-robed figure in the shadowy 
distance as he sat at the dinner-table with Mr. 
Hillary, and would fain have left his glass, 
filled with the merchant's rarest Burgundy, for a 
stroll by the quiet river. Perhaps Mr. Hillary 
perceived this, for he presently gave the young 
man his release. 

" Since you don't drink your wine, you may 
as well go for a stroll in the garden, Tredethlyn,'' 
he said, good-naturedly. ^' I see M^iude yonder ; 
and she'll be better company for you than !• 
am. 

Francis was hyjxo m^ans slow to take this hint. 
But once outside the dining-room windows, he 
went very slowly to the terrace on which Maude 
was walking, Se walked in and out among the 
flower-beds, making n faint pretence of admiring 
natm'e in this twilight aspect H^ stopped to caress 
one of Maude's Skye terriers. The an^paals were 
very fond of hiin i^ow that he had learned to ^void 
that trampli?ig on their toes which had been oi^e 
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of the eqrlier manifestations of liis (levotion to 
Miss Biliary. He loitered here and there on every 
possible pretext, and at last appro^hed the fair 
4eiiy in the muslin dress with very much the air 
of a schoolboy, who presents himself in that awfiil 
audience-chamber wherein a grim pedagogue is 
wont to pronounce terrible judgments upon youth- 
fid offenders. 

He did not know that Miss Hillary had been 
expecting him all this time ; and that her special 
purpose was to bring him to her side upon that 
solitary terrace-walk, where she could talk to liim 
•freely without fegr of eavesdroppers. He did not 
know th^-t he was quite as much expected as the 
schoolboy who has been summoned to tlie parlour, 
^d was to receive a sentence as terrible. 

JIaude welcomed him very graciously, and for 
a little while they strolled side by side, talking of 
the summer's night, and the flowers, and Skye 
terriers, and canary-birds, and other subjects 
equally commonplace and harmless. Tlien they 
oame to a stop, mechanically, as it is in the nature 
of people to do when they walk by the side of a 
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river, and looked over the stone balustrade into 
the still water. And then a death-like silence 
came dowA upon them ; and Maude HiUary felt 
that the time had come in which she must utter 
whatever she had it in her mind to say. It was 
difficult to begin ; but then all her duties of late 
had been difficult ; and upon her knees the night 
before, in the midst of tearfiil prayers and medi- 
tations, she had resolved that there should be no 
more sailing under false colours as regarded this 
young man. 

"Dear Mr. Tredethlyn," she began at last, 
" you have been so good to my father, so good to* 
me — for to serve him is to render a double service 
to me, — ^you have been so kind and generous a 
friend, that I have grown to think of you and 
trust you almost as I might if you had been my 
brother." 

Poor Francis listened to this exordiimi with a 
very despondent air. Inexperienced as he was in 
the ways of the world, he was wise enough to 
know that there was nothing hopeful in such an 
address as this. When a young lady tells a gen- 
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Ueman that she can regard him as a brother, it is 
the plainest possible declaration tliat ho can never 
be any tiling else. In tliis case it seemed an un- 
called-for act of cruelty, for tlie Comisliman liad 
never deluded himself by any false lioi)c. 

** I think of you almost as if you were my 
brotlier," Maude^went on, with heartless reiwtition 
of tlie obnoxious word ; " and I cannot help blink- 
ing, dear Mr. Tredetlilyn, that you are scarcely 
emplojHing your lifo as wisely or as well as you 
might I don't think you were ever intended t^) 
be an idle man ; and again, with such a fortune 
*as yours, a man has scarcely tlie right to bo idle. 
There are so many people who may be benefited 
by a rich man's active life. Oh, forgive me, if I 
seem to lecture you. You will laugh at me, per- 
haps, and tliink I want to set myself up as a 
strong-minded woman, a •political economist, or 
something of that kind. But I only venture to 
speak to you because I think you waste so much 
of your time down here, playing billiards witli the 
empty-headed young men who liamit this j)lace, 
and lounging in the drawing-room to hear the 
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frivolous talk of half-a-dozen idle women, myself 
among the number*" 

She spoke lightly, but she Was not the less 
earnest in her intention; she Was only travelling 
gradually round to the point she wanted to reacL 

" But I am so happy here," cried Francis Tre- 
dethlyn. "Ah, if you kiiew how I have tried to 
stop away — if you could only know what happiness 
it is to me to come-^" 

Maude Hillary interrupted him hastily. 

" Yes, I know it is a pleasant life in its way," 
she said^ "very pleasant aiid very useless. It 
is a little new to you perhaps, and seems plea- 
siwlter to you to that account. But if you knew 
what dreary work it id to look back at a long 
summer season of 6peras, tod concerts, and hor- 
ticultural meetings, and boat-races, and not to be 
able to remember one action Worthy bf being 
ifecorded in all that time I I am getting very 
tired of my present life, Mr. Tredethlyn. It has 
ceased to be pleasant to ni0 evei* since I have 
known of papa's difficulties. It is altogether un- 
suited to me J foi* I am engaged to marry a pdor 
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man, who would bitterly feel the burden of an 
expensive wife." 

The bolt was launched, and Miss Hillary ex- 
pected to see some evidence that it had gone 
home to its mark. But Francis Tredetlilyn made 
no sign. There was just a little pause, and tlion 
he said very quietly, ♦ 

" Yes, I know that you are to marry a poor 
man ; but with such a wife a man coidd scarcely 
remain poor. I suppose it's only an ignorant 
fboKsh notion, but I can't help tliinking tliat for 
the sake of the woman he loves, any man could 
out his way to fortune. I can always believe in 
those knights of the olden time, who used to put 
a badge in their helmets, and tlien ride off to the 
wars to do all sorts of miraculous tilings ; and I 
fency it must be the same nowadays, somehow '; 
and that a man who loves truly, and is truly loved 
again, can achieve anything." 

Maude was inexpressibly relieved by this 
speechi 

"You know of my engagement, then?" she 
said. 
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" Yes, I have known it for a very long time/' 

" Ah, of course, JuKa told you?" 

^' Yes, it was Miss Desmond who told me.'* 

" She had a perfect right to do so ; there was 
no reason for any secrecy in the matter. I am 
very glad that you have known of it You are 
so kind a friend that I should not like you to be 
ignorant of any thing nearly relating to my father 
or myself." 

" It is very good of you to call me a friend," 
Francis answered. It seemed to him as if some 
angelic creature was stooping from her own proper 
sphere to place herself for a brief interval by his 
side. " It is very good of you to take any interest 
in my welfare; and I feel that you are right. 
The life I lead is utterly idle and useless ; but it 
shall be so no longer. Your father has very gene- 
rously offered me a grand opportunity of turning 
both my time and money to account." 

"My father? But how?" 

" He has offered me a partnership in his own 
house." 

"A partnership? — a partnership in his diffi- 
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oulties — ^his liabilities?" cried Maude, in a tone of 
horror, 

" Those diflSculties were only temporar3^ The 
thirty thousand I advanced liave wiped out all 
liabilities, and your father's business stands on a 
firmer basis than ever." 

" Tliirty thousand ! You have lent papa tliirty 
thousand pounds ?" 

" I have not lent it, my dear Miss Hillary, 
I have only invested it in your father's business. 
There is no obligation in the matter, believe me ; 
or if there is, it is all on my side. I get a higher 
rate of interest for my money than I should get 
elsewhere." 

He stopped suddenly, for Maude had * burst 
into a passion of sobs. 

" Oh, how could he do it ? How could he ?" 
she cried. " How could papa take so mean an 
advantage of your generosity? I love him so 
deai'ly, that it almost kills me to think he shotild 
be base or dishonom^able. I thought the twenty 
tiiousand pounds would soon be paid, and instead 
of that he has borrowed more money of you." 

VOL. n. H 
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" My dear Miss Hillary, pray, pray do not dis- 
tress yourself. Believe me you misunderstand this 
business altogether. It is not a loan. It is only an 
equitable and friendly arrangement, quite as ad- 
vantageous to me as to your father. Upon my 
word of honour you do Mr. Hillary a cruel wrong 
when you imagine otherwise." 

Maude dried her tears, and listened to the 
voice of her consoler. She was so anxious to 
think well of her father, that she must have been 
something more than an ignorant, inexperienced 
girl, if she shut her ears to Francis Tredethlyn's 
arguments. 

Those arguments were very convincing, very 
specious. Maude ought, perhaps, to have per- 
ceived that they were not the original ideas of Mr. 
Tredethlyn. She ought, perhaps, to have discovered 
the parrot-like nature of his discourse respecting 
all the grand prospects of the house of Hillary and 
Oo. ; but she wanted to think well of her father, 
and Francis Tredethlyn urged her to that conclu- 
sion. She listened to his discourse as eagerly as 
if he had been the most eloquent of living crea- 
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tures. She felt a kind of tender friendship for 
him as he talked to her; never before had he 
seemed so nearly on a level with herself. She 
wanted to believe in his wisdom ; she wanted to 
respect his sense and judgment, because he was 
the defender of her father — that beloved father 
against whom her own conscience had so lately- 
arisen, a stem and pitiless judge. 

The quiet river rippled under the smnmer 
moonlight before Maude and her companion left 
the terrace ; so much had Francis found to say- 
about the house of Hillary and Co., and the won- 
derfiJ advantages that must come to him fi'om a 
partnership in that great firm. Sm'ely his enthu- 
siasm must have arisen from some vague idea that 
even that commercial alliance would be some kind 
of link between Miss Hillary and himself. Ho 
talked very freely to-night, for Maude's confidence 
had set him at his ease ; and in almost every word 
he uttered he naively revealed some new depth in 
his devoted love. 

Late that night, when the Comislunan had 
gone away, Maude stood at her open window. 
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lookm^ out at the river, and thinking of all that 
Francis Tredethlrn had said to her. 

'^Harconrt Lowther never loved me as this 
man loves me/' she thought, sadly. " Ah, what 
E fity that there should he so much wasted love 
and devotion in the world !" 

And then the thought of Francis Tredeihlyn's 
thirty thousand pounds arose in her mind, — a 
terrible obligation, a heavy burden of debt ; a debt 
fliat was perhaps never to be cancelled. 



CHAPTER VL 

HAKCOURT LOWTHER'S WELCOME. 

Within a month fi'om that night on wliich tlie 
merchant's daughter and Francis Tredethlyn had 
lingered so long together on the terrace up the 
river, Maude Hillary sat at her desk in the little 
study, trying to begin tlie most difficult letter she 
had ever had occasion to write. 

The letter was to be addressed to Harcourt 
Lowther, and the three words, " My dear Har- 
court," were already written on tlie rose-tinted 
foreign note-paper ; but beyond those preliminary 
words Maude found it veiy difficult to proceed. 

That which she had to tell the distant soldier, 
sorely tried by inglorious idleness in a penal set- 
tlement, and inclined to resent every sti'oke of ill- 
fortune, was by no means a pleasant tiling to telL 
She had to announce to him that tlie promise slie 
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had made long ago in the twilight by the river 
had been deUberately broken. She had to tell him 
that she was tlie plighted wife of another man ; 
and she was not free to reveal to liim any one 
of the strange circumstances that had pressed so 
cruelly upon her, pushing her, httle by little, into 
this renimciation of her first and only love. 

It was only a very commonplace letter that 
Miss Hillary could write to her discarded lover. 
She could only teU the old, common story, and 
put in the hackneyed pleas so often heard in the 
court of Cupid; — ^her father's wishes; her desire 
to secure his liappiness rather than her own ; and 
ihen a wild, womanly prayer for pity ; an entreaiy 
that her lover would beUeve in the existence of 
stronger reasons — ^higher motives — the nature of 
which she was not free to reveal. And last of 
aU, aft^er many pages of passionate supplication 
for pardon, with not a little violation of the nicer 
laws propounded by Lindley Murray and his sue>- 
cessors, — at the very last there came one page 
blotted with tears, earnest yet incoherent, in 
which Miss Hillary implored Mr. Lowther to 
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forget her, and to seek happiness witli a happier 
woman. Never had she loved him so dearly as 
while she wrote that last page, in which she re- 
signed him for ever. Surely Queen Guinevere's 
diamonds must have sparkled their very brightest 
just in that one angry moment in which she flung 
them into the river. 

Yes, it had come to this. Maude Hillary, like 
a modem Iphigenia, had sacrificed herself for the 
benefit of her father. Tlie burden of that debt 
which had been incurred by her agency had 
weighed too heavily upon her girlish breast. 
Somehow or other Francis Tredethlyn must be 
paid; and since he loved her so devotedly, so 
foolishly — since he held her as the brightest trea- 
sure to be won by aspiring man — ^it was surely 
better that he should take this poor recompense 
than go altogetlier unrewarded. It may bo tliat 
Maude Hillary would imder no circumstances 
deliberately have broken faith with her betrothed 
lover. But these grand crises, upon which the 
&te of a lifetime may depend, are apt to come 
very suddenly upon us. Tlie great flood-tide of 
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fate arises, and carries away the weak creatures 
afloat on its resistless waters. A moment of hesi- 
tation — a few faltering words — ^half doubtftd, half 
imploring, and the thing is done. 

It had all happened on the day on which 
Francis Tredethlyn accepted Mr. Hillary's mag^ 
nanimous offer, and allowed himself to be created 
a sleeping partner in tlie Australian house. It 
was only natural that on such a day Francis 
should dine at the Cedars ; and it was only na- 
tural that Lionel Hillary should make a little 
speech about tlie young man, telling his daughter 
of the generosity of this noble-minded Cornish- 
man, who had been something more than a son 
to him — a friend, a benefactor, a preserver. What 
praise could be loud enough for a man who would 
lend tliirty thousand pounds without security? 
And then this noble-minded Comishman, whose 
heart was like a great lump of tinder — only want- 
ing the feeblest spark to kindle it into a blaze, — 
burst out into a passionate declaration of his love. 
What was his fortmie but so much dirt, which 
he was only too glad to fling under the feet of 
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Miss Hillary? Would lie not go out iuto the 
world to-morrow penniless, barefoot, a beggar, if 
by so doing he could add to her happiness? He 
asked a few such questions as tliese; and then 
cried out suddenly that he was a despicable 
wretch, and that he was ashamed of himself for 
saying all this, when he knew that Miss Hil- 
lary's heart was given to another man. He 
would go, he said; she should never again be 
tormented by liim. She should not be annoyed 
by so much as tlie mention of his name. After 
which passionate speech Mi\ Tredetlilyn gi'asped 
the merchant's hand, and tlieii made a rush 
towards the door. He would fain have suited the 
action to tlie word; he wanted to go away that 
moment, and hide liimself for ever from Maude 
Hillary. But before he could reach the door 
Maude was by his side, with her hands clasped 
about his arm, her face looking upward at his, 
and drowned with tears. 

" How good you are !" she cried. " Don't go 
away ; we cannot part from you like this. You 
have been so good to my father. Ah, how can 
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we ever recompense so much devotion! If my 
esteem — my gratitude — can make you happy, 
fliey are yours, — ^ihey have long been yours. I 
renounce every other thought, ever other duty. I 
can have no duiy higher than this.*' 

The last words were almost stifled on her lips, 
for Francis Tredethlyn caught her to his breast as 
passionately as in that last scene of the " Lady 
of Lyons." 

" Maude, my love — ^my angel — ^you will re- 
nounce, for my sake — you — ^you — ^will be my own 
— ^my wife !" he gasped, incoherently. " No — 
no, I cannot accept such a sacrifice — I am not so 
mean, so selfish, as to — " 

But Mr. Hillary, hovering over his daughter 
and the generous -minded young Comishman, 
would not allow Francis to finish this sen- 
tence. 

" My dear boy I" he exclaimed, — " my darling 
Maude ! nothing upon earth could give me greater 
pleasure than this, because I know that it is for 
your mutual happiness. What joy can be deeper 
or purer than that of a father who knows that his 
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child has won for herself the devoted aflfection of a 
good man?" 

" And the thirty tliousand pounds will be sunk 
for ever and ever in the firm of Hillary and Co.," 
the merchant may have thought at the close of tliat 
enthusiastic address. 

Thus it was that Maude Hillarj' arrived at the 
very ]^)oint towards which fate and her father liad 
been pushing her for tlie last twelve months. After 
tliat passionate impulse of self-sacrifice had passed 
away, a dull, dead feeling of pain took possession 
of her breast. Alone in the quiet of her own pretiy 
rooms ; alone tln'ough the long sunny July morn- 
ings with her books, and Berlin-wool work, and 
piano, she had only too much time to consider tlie 
step she had taken ; she had only too much time 
to think of her broken vows, her scattered hopes. 
And she did tliink of these tilings, — with cruel re- 
morse and self-upbraiding, with bitter and miavail- 
ing regret 

And now Francis Tredothlyn appoai'od to her 
all at once in a new light. Alas ! he was no longer 
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the noble-hearted friend to whom she could appeal 
for help in the day of trouble. He was no longer 
the humble adorer, kneeling on the lowest step of 
the altar, remote and submissive. He was her 
aflBanced husband, and he had a right to her so- 
ciety. He had a right to attend her in her walks 
and rides, to hnger near the piano when she sang, 
to hold perpetual skeins of Berlin -wool dm-ing 
those tedious morning visits wliich he made now 
and again to .tlie Cedars. All these privileges 
were his by right; and oilier people gave place 
when he approached Miss Hillary, and watched 
to see her face brighten as he drew near her. It 
was not that Francis liimself was in any way 
altered. BKs adoration of his bright divinity was 
no less humble tlian of old — even now when he 
knew that tlie goddess was to descend from her 
pedestal and exchange her starry crown for the 
orange-blossoms of an earthly bride. He was in 
no way changed; tlie . distance between himself 
and Maude Hillary was as wide as ever. He 
could see it before liim — ^a palpable gulf, across 
which he beheld her, a strange creature, in a 
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strange land, — a creature who might hold out 
her hand to liim once in a way across the im- 
passable abyss, but who could never draw him 
near her. Alas for Francis Tredetlilyn's loveless 
betrothal ! that dreary distance was growing wider 
every day, now that Iphigenia knew the hour of 
sacrifice was drawing near. 

It had been one thing to think of Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn as a friend — a dear and devoted friend, 
worthy to be regarded ^vitli an almost sisterly 
aifection. It was anotlier thing to contemplate 
him as a future husband. All his ignorance, liis 
homely ways of speaking and tliinking, his little 
awkwardnesses and stupidities, his vacillating tem- 
perament in the matter of spoons and forks at 
those elaborate Russian dinners, — all these tilings 
pained Maude Hillary now as cruelly as they had 
galled Miss Desmond's proud spirit some six 
months before. And tlien to the faint shivering 
pain of disgust was joined all the bitterness of 
contrast. Never had Harcourt Lowtlier's image 
seemed so near to this waj^ward girl as it seemed 
now, when she was the promised wife of another 
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man, and tried most honestly to shut the memory 
of her old lover completely out of her mind. Never 
had he been so near to her. His graces of manner, 
his accomplishments, the light touch of his pointed 
fingers on the piano, the deep organ-tone that he 
alone amongst amateurs could draw out of a flute, 
the free outlines of his pencil, the transparency of 
his water-colour sketches, the graphic humour of 
his pen-and-ink caricatures; the airy wit, wliich 
never verged upon vulgarity; the fervid eloquence, 
which never degenerated into rant ; the trenchant 
satire, which never sank to the vile level of per- 
sonal spite : she thought of her discarded lover ; 
and all the showy attributes that had won her 
girlish love arose before her in cruel contrast 
with the deficiencies of Francis Tredethlyn. 

Yet aU this time she was very kind to her be- 
trothed husband. It was not in her to be scorn- 
fully indifferent to the man whom she regarded as 
her father's friend and benefactor. She was not a 
woman to sacrifice herself with an ill grace. The 
silent warfare went on within her breast She. 
struggled and sufiered, but she had always the 
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same kind, cold smile, the same gentle words for 
the man whom she had promised to marry. 

And in the mean time the hands went steadily 
round upon all the clock-dials, and the inevitable 
hour drew very near. Busy milliners and dress- 
makers, bootmakers and outfitters, came backwards 
and forwards from Wigmore Street to the Cedars, 
and were busy and glad. Mr. Hillary's credit was 
unlimited, and it was almost as if a princess of the 
blood royal had been about to marry. Francis 
Tredethlyn bought the lease of a big black-looking 
house in a new neighbourhood near Hyde Park ; 
and there were negotiations pending for the pur- 
chase of an estate within a few miles of Windsor. 

August was melting into September. Already 
there were bright glimpses of red and yellow here 
and there among the sombre green of the wood- 
lands. The wedding was to take place very early 
in October : the guests were bidden, the dresses of 
the bridesmaids were chosen, and in the still even- 
ing Iphigenia walked alone on the terrace. She 
was very seldom alone at this hour, but to-night 
her fatlier had taken Francis Tredethlyn to a club- 
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dinner, given by a bachelor stockbroker of some 
eminence in Mr. Hillary's circle. To-night Maude 
was alone ; and leaning upon the broad balustrade, 
with her elbow resting amongst the thick ivy that 
crept along the stone, she looked down at the still 
water — ^the dark, melancholy water — ^and tliought 
of her past life. 

It seemed so far away from her now, loft so 
entirely behind — all that frivolous past. She 
seemed to have grown out of herself since the 
knowledge of her father's troubles had come upon 
her; and looking backwards she saw a careless 
and happy creature, who bore no relationship to 
this tlioughtful woman, before whom all the future 
seemed a blank and dreary country, unillumined 
by one glimpse of sunshine. 

She turned away from the water presently, 
and walked slowly up and down the long terrace. 
There seemed to be a melancholy influence in the 
evening stillness, the dusky shadow lying upon 
every object, the distant peal of bells floating across 
the river from some church where the ringers 
were practising; even the voices of passing boat- 
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men and the low monotonous plasli of oars took a 
pensive tone, in unison with the hour and Maude 
Hillary's sad, remorseftd thoughts. 

She was near the end of the terrace, close to 
that ivy-grown old summerhouse which had shel- 
tered the patched and powdered beauties of King 
Greorge the Second's Court, when she was startled 
by the sound of a chain grating against stonework, 
and rapid steps on the flight of stairs leading jfrom 
the terrace to the river. The young men who 
came to the Cedars were very fond of making the 
journey by water; so there was nothing strange 
in the sound of a step on the river-stair. Maude 
turned to meet the intruder with a sense of weari- 
ness and vexation. He would not be likely to 
stay long, whoever he was ; but the prospect of 
even ten minutes' idle conventional discourse jarred 
upon her present frame of mind. 

She turned to meet the unwelcome visitor with 
a languid sigh, and saw a man hurrying towards 
her in the twilight; a man in whose figure and 
dress there was a careless grace, an indefinable 
air of distinction, which, in Maude Hillary's eyes, 

VOL. n. I 
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Btamped liim as different from all tlie rest of the 
world. 

He came hurrying towards her. In a moment 
he was close to her, holding out his arms, eager to 
take her to his breast. But she recoiled fix)m 
him, deadly white, and with her hands extended, 
motioning him back. 

" Don't touch me," she cried ; " don't come 
near me. Ah, you don't know — ^you cannot have 
had my letter." 

"What letter?" cried Mr. Lowther, staring 
almost fiercely at the shrinking girl. These sort 
of things so rapidly make themselves understood. 
Harcourt Lowther saw at once that sometliing was 
wrong. "What letter?" 

" My last ; tlie letter in which I told you that 

^Ah, how you will hate and despise me ! But 

if you could know all, Harcourt, as you never can, 
you might excuse — ^you might forgive — " 

A torrent of sobs broke tlie sentence. 

" Oh, I think I miderstand," said Harcourt 
Lowther, very quietly. " You have thrown me 
over, Miss Hillary." 
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She held out her clasped hands towards him 
with an imploring gesture ; and then in broken 
sentences^ in half-finished phrases, that were ren- 
dered incoherent by her sobs, she recapitulated 
something of her letter of explanation. Mr. Low- 
ther's face had blanched before this, and his lower 
lip quivered now and then with a little spasmodic 
action ; but he listened very quietly to all Maude 
had to say. 

" I ought never to have expected any thing 
else," he answered, when she had finished her 
piteous attempt to explain and justify her conduct 
without revealing her father's conunercial secrets. 
" I don't know tliat I ever did expect any thing 
else," he went on, very dehberately. " What has 
a penniless younger son to do among the children 
of Mammon? How can the earthen pot hope to 
sail down the stream with the big brazen vessels, 
and escape wreck and ruin ? Don't let tliere be 
any scene between us, Miss Hillary; I hate all 
domestic tragedy, and I think if my heart were 
breaking — ^and men's hearts have been known to 
break — I could take things quietly. You have 
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grown tired of our long and apparently hopeless 
engagement, and jou have promised to marry 
somebody else. It is all perfectly natural May 
I know the name of my fortunate rival?" 

" His name is Tredethlyn — Francis Tredeth- 

lyn." 

"A Comishman," added Harcotui; Lowther, 
— " a fellow who has lately come into a great for- 
tune?" 

" Yes. You know him, then ?" 

" Intimately. I congratulate you on your 
cnoice, Miss Hillary. Francis Tredeihlyn is a 
most excellent fellow. I have reason to speak well 
of him, for he was my servant for a year and a 
half out yonder in Van Diemen's Land." 

" Your servant?" 

" Yes. He was really the best of fellows ; and 
in the art of brushing a coat or cleaning a pair of 
riding-boots was positively imrivalled." 



CHAPTER VIL 

TAKING IT QUIETLY. 

" If you could know all, Harcourt, as you never 
can, you might excuse — ^you might forgive — ^" 

Harcourt Lowther, very quick of apprehension 
always, especially so where his own interests were 
concerned, had taken careful note of these broken 
sentences uttered by Maude Hillary, and, rowing 
Londonwards in the summer darkness, pondered 
on them long and deliberately, only arousing 
himself now and then from his sombre reverie, 
in order to express his profound contempt for 
some amateur waterman who was just saved from 
a foul by the superior skill of the young officer. 

What did it mean? That was the question 
which Mr. Lowther set himself to answer. 

"It means something more than the caprice 
of a shallow-hearted jilt," he thought, as he rested 
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on his oars and lighted his cigar. " How pale 
she grew at sight of me I That white, agonised 
look in her face was real despair. ^ K I could 
know all!' she said. Ail what? There's a mys- 
tery somewhere. Maude Hillary is the last wo- 
man in the world to throw over a poor lover for 
the sake of a rich one. The sentimental girl, 
who was ready to keep her engagement with me 
at the sacrifice of her father's fortune, would 
scarcely marry a clownish rustic for the sake of 
his thirty thousand a year. Besides, these heir- 
esses, who have never known what it is to have a 
wish denied them, are the most romantic crea- 
tures in creation, and cherish sublimely absurd 
ideas upon the sordid dross question. No, I can- 
not think that Maude would be influenced by any 
mercenary considerations — and yet how else — ^?" 

The villas and villages on the river-banks 
flitted past him like phantom habitations in the 
dim light. The flat shores of Battersea; the 
dingy roofs and chimneys of crowded Chelsea and 
manufacturing Lambetli ; the bridges and barges ; 
the low-lying prison, lurking like solne crouching 
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beast upon the swampy ground, shifted by as the 
oars dipped in the quiet water, while Harcourt 
Lowther's light wherry sped homeward witli the 
tide. But all the length of his water-journey he 
eould find no satisfactory answer to that question 
about Maude Hillary ; and when he relinquished 
his boat to its rightftil owner at a certain landing- 
place in Westminster, he was still undecided as to 
the meaning of those broken plirases which had 
dropped from the lips of the merchant's daughter 
in the first moment of surprise and emotion. 

" I daresay it is only the old story after all,*' 
he thought, as he walked towards the Strand, in 
the purlieus of which he had taken up his quar- 
ters. " Lionel Hillary, being as rich as Croesus, 
is determined that no poor man shall profit by his 
daughter's fortune. Water runs to the river, and 
Maude's dowry will go to swell tliat old Cornish 
miser's savings. It's only my usual luck. I am 
engaged to a beautiftd woman with a hmidred 
thousand or so for a fortune, and I find a vic- 
torious rival in tlie man who cleans my boots." 

But Mr. Lowtlier had not settled the question 
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even yet. Lying awake and feverishly restless in 
his lodging in Norfolk Street, Miss Hillary's pale 
fiaee was still before him, the sound of her implor- 
ing tones was perpetually in liis ear. 

" * K 1 knew all, I might forgive, I might 
excuse !' There must have been some meaning 
in those words, some secret involved in them. 
Surely, if her father had forced this marriage 
upon her, after the manner of some iyrannical old 
parent in a stage-play, — surely, if that had been 
the case, she would have candidly told me the 
truth ; she would have pleaded the best excuse a 
woman can have. There must be some secret 
reason for this marriage, and I must be a con- 
summate fool if I fail in getting to the bottom of 
the mystery." 

Mr. Lowther breakfasted early the next morn- 
ing, and dressed himself with his accustomed neat- 
ness before going out. He had no body-servant 
now whom he could badger and worry when the 
world went ill with him ; or that individual would 
most assuredly have paid tlie penalty of Miss 
Hillary's broken faith. Harcourt Lowther, the 
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younger son, was too poor to keep or pay a valet. 
He had grown weary of waiting for promotion in 
the army, as he had sickened of hoping for ad- 
vancement at the bar, and had sold his commis- 
sion. The world was all before him now, as it 
had been seven years ago, when he had first 
looked about him for a profession. The world 
was all before him, and his one chance of fortune, 
the possibiliiy of a marriage with Maude Hillary, 
seemed entirely lost to him. It was scarcely 
strange if his spirits sank before the dismal blank- 
ness of the prospect which he contemplated that 
morning, as he loitered over his breakfast of Lon- 
don eggs and lodging-house toast and coffee. 

He went out at a little after twelve o'clock, 
hailed the first prowling hansom he encoimtered 
in the Strand, and ordered the man to drive to a 
certain street in tlie City, sacred to the stock- 
broking and money-making interests. Here he 
alighted, dismissed the cab, turned into a narrow 
court, still more entirely sacred to stockbroking, 
and entered a little office, where there was a desk, 
two or three horse-hair chairs, a great many bills 
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hanging against tlie wall, all relating to the stock- 
broking interests, and a six-foot screen of wooden 
panelling, dividing the small outer office from a 
larger inner office. 

Mr. Lowtlier walked straight to this screen, 
and standing on tip-toe, looked over into the 
second office. 

A gentleman with sandy wliiskers, a light 
overcoat, and a white hat, was standing at a desk, 
and jotting some pencil memoranda upon the 
margins of a file of documents, which he was 
turning over with a certain rapidity and precision 
of touch peculiar to a man of business. 

" Can you spare a quarter of an hour of your 
valuable time from the calculation of last year's 
prices for the Fiji Island Grand Junction Stock 
in order to devote it to the claims of friendship ?" 
asked Mr, Lowther. 

The clerks smiled as they looked up from tlieir 
desks; and the gentleman in the white hat dropped 
his pencil, and ran to a little wooden door in the 
partition, over which Harcourt Lowther's hat 
made itself visible. 
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" My dear Lowther !" he exclaimed, present- 
ing himself in the smaller office, and stretching 
out both his hards towards the intruder, " this is 
a surprise ; I thought you were at the Antipodes." 

" Yqs, that's the way of the world," answered 
Mr. Lowther rather peevishly ; " a man is banished 
to some outlandish hole at the remotest end of the 
universe, ergo he's never to return to the civilised 
half of the globe." 

" But it seems only yesterday when — " 

"And that's another cruel thing a man's 
friends say to him when he does turn up in tlie 
civilised hemisphere," interrupted Mr. Lowther. 
" ^ It seems only yesterday when you left us ;' 
that is to say, life has been so pleasant and rapid 
for us, amidst all tlie gaieties and luxuries and 
successes of the most wonderftd city in the world, 
that we are utterly unable to beheve in the dreary 
months and years that you've had to drag out, 
poor devil, in your hole on the other side of the 
line. That's what a fellow's friends mean when 
they talk their confounded humbug about it's only 
seeming yesterday." 
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Harcourt Lowther's City friend was not the 
most brilliant or original of men when you took 
him away from the stockbroking interests. He 
stared blankly dming Mr. Lowther's discontented 
remarks upon the selfishness of mankind. 

" Haw ! that's good. Meant no offence by 
allusion to yesterday ; only meant that I was jolly 
glad to see you, you know, and so on. But, you 
see, a fellow turning up in the City when you've 
been given to understand that he's in Van Die- 
men's Land is rather a surprise, you know. Can 
I do any thing for you ? I'll tell you what, old 
fellow, I can put you up to a good thing in the 
Etruscan Loan, — ^panic prices, — nine per cent, 
and certain to turn up trumps in the long-run." 

Mr. Lowther smiled bitterly. 

" Do you suppose I've any money to invest ; 
or that if I had money, I'm the sort of man to 
sink the glorious principal for the sake of some 
miserable dribblings in the way of interest ? No, 
my dear Wilderson, you can do me a good turn, 
but it's in quite another direction. Just step this 
way. 
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He put liis hand on his friend's shoulder, and 
led him to the door leading into ihe court. Here, 
safely out of the hearing of the clerks at work in 
the inner office, Mr. Lowiher lowered his voice to 
a confidential tone. 

"Wilderson," he said, "I think you know 
Lionel HHlary, the Australian merchant ?" 

" Hillary and Co. ?" exclaimed Mr. Wilderson, 
— " I should flatter myself I did." 

" I want you to tell me all about him — ^how he 
stands — ^how he has stood for some time past ; in 
short, all you know about him." 

The stockbroker pulled his hay-coloured whis- 
kers thoughtfully, and shook his head. 

" These sort of things are rather difficult to 
hnowj'* he said ; " but a man may have his 
thoughts about *em." 

"And what are your thoughts? Hang it, 
man, speak out You talked just now of being 
ready to serve me. You can serve me in this 
matter, if you choose." 

Mr. Wilderson shrugged his shoulders, and 
again pulled his whiskers in a reflective mood. 
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" Dear boy,'* he said presently, " come out 
into the court" 

Evidently in Mr. Wilderson's mind the court 
was as some primeval forest, wherein no listener's 
ear could penetrate. 

Out in the court the stockbroker hitched his 
arm through that of Harcourt Lowther, and began 
to discourse upon Lionel Hillary, or Hillary and 
Co., as Mr. Wilderson preferred to designate him. 
He said a great deal in a low, confidential voice, 
and Harcourt Lowther's lower jaw fell a little as 
he listened. One thing was made clear to tlie ex- 
officer, and that was, that Lionel Hillary's affairs 
had been hinted at by the knowing ones as rather 
shaky ; that there had been even whispers of that 
awfiil word "suspension;" but that somehow or 
other Hillary and Co. had contrived to right 
themselves; and that it was supposed by the 
aforesaid knowing ones that the Australian mer- 
chant had found a wealthy backer. 

" There's fresh blood been let into his business,' 
you may rely upon it, dear boy," said Mr. Wilder- 
son. " I know that he was in Queer Street last 
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Christmas. Bills referred to drawer, and tliat sort 
of thing. The bankers were beginning to get shy 
of his paper. I held a little of it myself, and a 
deuced deal of trouble I had to plant it." 

This and much more to hear did Harcourt 
Lowther seriously incUne. Then he asked Mr. 
Wilderson to dine with liim at a certain noted 
establishment in the Strand, and left the court 
very grave of aspect and slow of step. 

" So my lovely Maude is not a millionaire's 
daughter, after all," he thought. " And my friend 
Hillary has been dipping his capacious paw into 
Francis Tredethlyn's purse. I ought to have known 
that half these reputed rich men are as rotten as 
a pear. So tliis is tlie explanation of my simple 
Maude's heroics. Poor little girl, slie has been 
the pretty fly with which that accomplished angler, 
Mr. BKUary, has whipped the stream for his big 
gudgeon ! Any little card I may have arranged 
to play for myself has been very neatly taken out 
of my hands ; and I find my friend provided with 
a needy fether-in-law and an extravagant wife. 
However, I daresay there's some small part left 
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for me to play : and perhaps iihe best thing I can 
do is to take it qnietly." 

Harconrt Lowther's servant ! 

The man to whom Maude BGllary was now en- 
gaged had once been the valet of her discarded 
lover. This conld scarcely be a pleasant thought 
to any young lady early imbued with all the or- 
dinary prejudices of socieiy. Miss Hillary was not 
a strong-minded woman; she could not console 
herself with a neat aphorism from Bums to the 
effect that " a man's a man for a' that ;'* and to 
her Harcourt Lowther's revelation seemed cruelly 
humiliating. She had heard of young women in 
her own position marrying grooms, or perhaps 
even footmen, for love, and she had shuddered 
at the very idea of their iniquity. But was it 
not quite as degrading to marry a valet for money, 
as to elope with a groom for love ? 

" He blacked Harcourt's boots I" thought poor 
Maude ; and it is impossible to describe the utter 
despair expressed in that brief sentence. She met 
her lover with a very pale face the next day, and, 
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seating himself in his accustomed place by her em- 
broidery frame, Francis Tredethlyn saw that there 
was something wrong. Alas ! poor Francis, he had 
already learned to watch every change upon that 
beautiful face ; already, before the marriage vows 
had been spoken, all the miserable tortures of doubt 
had begun to prey upon his devoted heart She 
had promised to marry him, but she had not pro- 
mised to love him. He remembered that. She 
had given herself to him in payment of her father's 
debt. She had sacrificed herself in accordance with 
the loyal instincts of her noble nature. Francis, 
generous and loyal himself, could understand this, 
much better than it was understood by Lionel BM- 
lary, for whose sake the sacrifice was made. 

There were times when the yomig man re- 
proached himself for his selfislmess in accepting 
the supreme desire of his soul. Ought he not 
rather to have wrestled with himself and let this 
bright young creature go ? But there were other 
times when Francis Tredethlyn suffered liimself to 
be beguiled by delicious hopes. Had not true 
and honest love sometimes triumphed over cir- 

VOL, n. K 
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cumstanoe? Might not the day come when Maude 
Hillary would be able to return his affection, to 
reward his patience ? 

" I can afford to be so patient," he thought ; 
*^ for it wiU be such happiness to be her slave." 
To-day, watching her pale face in pensive contem- 
plation, Francis puzzled himself vainly to guess 
what was amiss with his promised wife* It was 
not only that she was paler than usual, — and the 
brightness of her colour had faded veiy much of 
late, — ^but to-day there was a shade of coldness in 
her manner which was quite new to her affianced 
husband, and which sent a chill to his heart, al- 
ways ready to sink under some vague apprehen- 
sion where Maude Hillary was concerned. We 
hold these supreme joys of life by so slender a 
thread, that half our delight in them is poisoned 
by the dread of their possible loss. 

^•' Maude," he said by and bye, after a few 
commonplace phrases, and after he had watched 
her for some minutes in silence, " I am sure there 
IS something amiss with you to-day. You are iH 
—you-" 
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" Oh no, not iU. Only a Httle worried !" 

" Worried— but about what ?" 

" I heard something about you last night, Mr. 
Tredethlyn," said Miss Hillary, — ^it was the first 
time she had called him Mr. Tredethlyn sinoe their 
engagement, — "something which you never told 
me yourself. Mr. Lowther, — a — ^friend of papa's, 
who has just come home from Van Diemen's Land, 
told me — tiiat — ^that you had been — " 

"His servant! Yes, Maude, it is quite true. 
I was a soldier, and I was obhged to obey orders. 
I was ordered to attend upon Ensign Lowther, and 
I did my best to serve him well. When I enlisted 
in her Majesty's service, I had all sorts of foolish 
fancies about fighting and glory, but they all dwin- 
dled down to the usual routine. No fighting, no 
glory, no desperate attacks upon Lidian fortresses, 
no scaling walls to plant the British flag upon the 
enemy's ramparts ; but any amoimt of drill and 
hard work, and a discontented fine gentleman to 
wait upon." 

A flood of crimson rushed into Maude's face as 
Francis said this ; but the young man's head was 
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drooping over tihe embroidery frame, and he was 
trifling mechanically with the loose Berlin-wool 
lying on Miss Hillary's canvas. 

" I am afraid you think it a kind of degrada- 
tion to you, that I should have been a servant, 
Maude — " he said presently. 

^' You never told me — " 

" No — I told you I had been a private in the 
51st. Tlie other business was only a part of my 
duty." 

Maude was silent for some moments after this. 
She sat looking dreamily out of the window, while 
Francis still twisted the Berlin wools in his strong 
fingers. Maude was the first to speak. 

^^ Was it Mr. Lowther you meant just now, 
when you spoke of a discontented fine gentle- 
man ?" she asked, with some slight hesitation. 

" Yes ; I never served any other master. 
Ensign Lowther was horribly discontented. He 
was one of those men who can't take things easily; 
but I can understand a good deal of his peevish 
restlessness now. I can sympathise with him now, 
Maude." 
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His voice grew low and tender as he said this. 

" Why ?" asked Miss Hillary, rather coldly. 

"He was in love, Maude, — an unhappy at- 
tachment, as I understood, to some lady — an 
heiress, 1 think — ^whose money was a hindrance 
to a marriage between them." 

From the beginning to the end of this conver- 
sation Maude Hillary's thoughts had been em- 
ployed in debating one question — should she, or 
should she not, tell her future husband that Har- 
court Lowther was the man to whom she had been 
previously engaged? He knew of that broken 
engagement, but he did not know the name of her 
lover. Was it her duty to tell him ? It would be 
very impleasant to do so; but then duty is so often 
mipleasant. She was still silently debating this 
subject; the words which she should speak were 
forming themselves in her mind; when the draw- 
ing-room door was opened, and a servant an- 
nounced Mr. Lowther. Maude's heart beat vio- 
lently. Would there be a scene? Why had 

Harcourt come, when he knew ? But Mr. 

Lowther very speedily relieved her fears upon this 
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sBbjeeL 'Sifdnng einid be more del^htfol than 
hid mamiar. He waft em&l io his <dd serrant^ 
with&ol attemptii ig- mny airs of patronage. He 
eonld not hare been more endrel^ at his ease with 
Mande^ had he been the most indiffierent of first- 
cousins. 

Mr. Lowther was onljr acting op to his deter- 
mination to take things qoietlj. He had met 
Lionel Hillary in die City that morning, and had 
smpised the merchant bj speaking of Mande^s 
engagement to Francis Tredethlyn. 

" But don't alarm yourself, my dear Hillary/' 
he said, with a frank smile. "To say that I 
adored, and do adore your daughter, is only to 
admit a &ct to which, I daresay, every male 
visitor at the Cedars would be haj^y to testify in 
a round-robin. Miss Hillary is made to be wor- 
shipped. I have only been one among a score of 
worshippers. If ever I hoped to overcome your 
very natural prejudice against my d^gusting 
poverty, I have long ceased to hope it ; so it was 
scarcely such a death-blow to me to discover what 
had happened during my exile. Will you let me 
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renew my old relations with your household? 
Will you let me be one of the moths again? I 
know now that the candle will bum, and that its 
dangerous glare alone, and not its tender warmth, 
is reserved for me, so I shall have only myself to 
blame if I come away with a scorched wing." 

Mr. Hillary's only reply to this rather senti- 
mental speech was a hearty invitation to dinner. 

" I can give you your favourite Riidesheimer 
with the oysters. Chablis is a mistake, when you 
can get good hock. Sharp seven, remember ; but 
you may go earlier if you care for croquet. I 
daresay you'll find Tredethlyn there." 

" The poor fellow is very hard hit, I suppose ?'* 

Mr. Hillary smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 

" I never saw such a devoted creature. Good- 



The merchant hurried ofi^, and Harcourt walked 
slowly away, pondering as he went 

"A devoted creature. Yes, and there has 
been new blood let into the commercial anatomy 
of Hillary and Co. I daresay that poor devil 
Tredethlyn has been bled to a hideous extent.'* 
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The dinner at the Cedars went off very plea- 
santly. What dinner could fail to go off tolerably 
well, enlivened by Harconrt Lowther, when that 
gentleman eared to exercise his genius for making 
conversation? There were other guests at the 
merchant's round table; and after dinner people 
showed an incUnation to stroll out of the lamplit 
drawing-room on to the dusky lawn, and down to 
the terrace, drawn perhaps by the magnetic influ- 
ence of the river, which vrill be looked at. 

It happened somehow — I suppose Mr. Lowther 
himself managed it — ^that he and Maude were left 
a little way behind the rest of the loiterers upon 
the twilit terrace. Ah I how vividly in the me- 
mory of both arose the picture of a time long ago, 
when they had stood there side by side, by the 
same river, in a twilight calm like this, with the 
same star glimmering faintly in a low rose-tinted 
western sky! In Maude's breast that memory 
awakened cruel pangs of shame and remorse. In 
Harcourt Lowther's breast there was a strangely 
mingled feeling of bitterness and regret ; — ^bitter- 
ness against the Destiny which had given him so 
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few of life's brightest possessions; regret for the 
vanished time in which some natural earnestness, 
some touch of fresh and manly feeling, had yet 
lingered in his heart 

" Poor, simple, unworldly Maude," he thought, 
as he contemplated the girl's pale face, " what a 
penitent look she has ! and yet if she knew — " 

He smiled, and left the thought unfinished. 
Then, turning to Maude, he said, with a little 
touch of melancholy solemnity, worthy of Edgar 
Bavenswood himself, " Miss Hillary, let us be 
friends. K you can bury the past, so can I. We 
may yet strew sweet flowers of friendship on the 
grave of our dead love." 

'' And I really don't want to let Francis Tre- 
dethlyn sUp through my fingers altogether," Mr. 
Lowther added mentally, as a sort of rider to that 
pretty little speech. 

Maude looked at him with rather a puzzled 
expression. 

" You are very generous," she faltered, em- 
barrassed, and at a loss how to express herself, 
'^ but — don't you think it would be better for us — 
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to — ^to say good-by to eaeh other — ^for ever? I — 
I — ^hope you will marry some one — worthy of you 
— some one who is less the slave of circumstances 
than I am. I want to do my duiy to Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn — and I think it is a part of my duty to 
tell him of our broken engagement." 

" My dear Miss Hillary, you would surely 
never do any thing so foolish. Poor Francis is 
the best fellow in the world, but he is just the 
man to be ferociously jealous if he once got any 
fooUsh crotchet into his head. I have lived in the 
same house with him, remember, and must there- 
fore know him better than you do. As for saying 
farewell for ever, and all that kind of thing, your 
eternal parting reads remarkably well in a novel, 
but it isn't practicable between civilised people 
who belong to the same rank of society. Greorgina 
bids Algernon an irrevocable adieu on Tuesday 
morning, and there is burning of letters and love- 
locks, and weeping and waiUng in Brompton 
Crescent; and on Wednesday evening the same 
Algernon takes ha: down to dinner in Westboume 
Terrace* We can bury the past in as deep a grave 
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as you like, and lay the ghost of memory with any 
exorcism you please, but we can't pledge ourselves 
not to meet any day in the week in the houses of 
our common friends." 

Maude was quite unable to argue with so 
specious a reasoner as Mr. Lowtiier. She did her 
best to defend her position, and urged tlio neces- 
sity of telling Francis Tredethlyn the whole truth. 
But Harcourt overruled her objections, and in the 
end obtained from her a promise that she would 
still remain silent as to the name of her discarded 
lover. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TIDINGS OF SUSAN. 

Absorbed in the conflicting tortures and delights 
of his bondage, Francis Tredethljm had thought 
very little of that missing cousin who had once 
been so near and dear to him. Now and tlien, 
when he had been most entirely imder the spell of 
Maude EGUary's fascinating presence, the vision 
of a rosy rustic face, framed in a Utile dimity 
bonnet, had arisen suddenly before him, mutely 
reproachful of his forgetfulness and neglect, and 
he had resolved that on the very next day some 
new steps should be taken in the search for Susan 
Tredethlyn. But then, on that next day, there 
was generally some flower-show or matinee musi- 
cale^ some boat-race at Putney or appointment to 
play croquet at Twickenham; in short, some ex- 
cuse or other for devoting himself to Maude Hil- 
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lary ; and poor Susan's rustic image melted away 
into chaos. But Mr. Tredethlyn was suddenly- 
startled into recollection of his neglected duty by 
the receipt of a letter from his solicitors, Messrs. 
Kursdale and Scardon, asking for an early inter- 
view, and announcing that they had an important 
communication to make respecting Miss Susan 
Tredethlyn, otherwise Miss Susan Turner. 

An important communication. The Cornish- 
man felt his face grow hot as he read the letter. 
Susan was found, perhaps, he thought He had 
never mentioned her name to Maude Hillary, and 
now it might be that she would need all the de- 
votion of a loving protector, perhaps even the 
strong arm of an avenger, at a time when his 
every thought was absorbed by his approaching 
marriage. The young man did not wait for any 
ceremonious appointment, but hurried off at once 
to Gray's Lm, and presented himself before Mr. 
Kursdale, the senior partner. 

In the quiet office Francis Tredeihlyn's hot 
eagerness tamed down a little before the matter- 
of-fact manner of the solicitor. There was a sober 
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tranquillity in tibe aspect of the man and of the 
plaoe, which seemed to have a singularly soothing 
effect upon all human emotion. The sober litde 
clock ticking on tibe gray stone mantelpiece — a 
skeleton dock, exhibiting its entire anatomy to the 
public eye, and superior to all meretricious adorn- 
ment — seemed to be perpetually ticking out in the 
stillness : 

" Let me advise you to take it easily ; let me 
recommend you to take it quietly: whatever the 
Law can do for you will be done for you here; 
but it must be done in the Law's own way, which 
is very slow, and very complicated, and rather 
trying to human patience." 

Mr. Kursdale received Francis with calm cor- 
diality, and after a few stately compliments pro- 
ceeded at once to business. 

" You wifl rememb^ that my opinion, and 
that of my partner — for I availed myself of his 
judgment in the matter, — ^you will, no doubt, re- 
collect, that after considerable study of tiie manu- 
script or journal whidb you confided to me, I came 
to the conclusion that the writer of that journal 
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had contemplated impoBing upon yonr cousin's 
simplicity by a mock marriage, a sliam cere- 
monial, performed before some person falsely re- 
presenting himself to be a district registrar. This 
opinion was really forced upon me by the wording 
of the diary. Look at the diary in what light I 
would, — and I assure you I weighed tlie matter 
most careftdly, — I could not see my way to any 
other conclusion." 

'' I understand," answered Francis. " I knew 
the man was a scoundrel. I made that out, some- 
how or other, from his journal. I knew he meant 
mischief and treachery upon little Susy; but I 
couldn't make out toJiat treachery till you opened 
my eyes to the truth." 

" But suppose that, after all my care, I was 
too hasty in forming a conclusion. Suppose tliat 
we have been mistaken, Mr. Tredethlyn." 

*^ How do you mean, sir?" 

*^ Some days since, I happened to open a 
drawer which had been unopened for a long time, 
and hidden under a lot of other documents I 
found the diary which you intrusted to me. The 
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sight of the manuscript reminded me of you and 
your missing cousin ; so I suppose it was only 
natural that I should turn over the pages, — not in 
the hope of finding any new meaning in them, 
however, for I had studied them too carefully for 
that. I turned them over, and while debating the 
question of a mock marriage, the thought sud- 
denly flashed upon me that it would be at least 
very easy to ascertain if any genuine ceremonial 
had taken place in London. Eemember, Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn, I did not for one moment imagine that 
there had been a real marriage, and I fully be- 
lieved that the trouble I was about to take would 
be wasted trouble. If I had not from the first 
been firmly convinced that the writer of the diary 
contemplated a sham marriage, and nothing but a 
sham marriage, I should, at the outset, have done 
that which I only did the other day." 

Francis Tredethlyn's impatience was so very 
evident, that the lawyer, slow as he generally was, 
quickened his pace a little as he went on. 

^^ I was determined to institute an investiga- 
tion of the books of every registrar's office in the 
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metropolis during the months of January, Febru- 
ary-j and March, 1849. I intrusted a confidential 
clerk with tliis task, and three days afterwards he 
brought me die result of his investigation. On 
the 27th February 1849, Eobert Lesley was mar- 
ried to Susan Turner, in the office of the district 
registrar for Marylebone. The registrar's name 
was Joseph Pepper ; tlie names of the witnesses 
were Mary Banks and Jemima Banks, of No. 7 
Woolcote Villas, St. John's Wood." 

" Tliank God !" ejaculated Francis Tredethlyn, 
reverently. " Tliank God, for my little Susan's 
sake, that this man was not the scoundrel we took 
him for." 

^' Whether such a marriage, contracted under 
a false name on your cousin's part, and it is very 
possible, also under a false name on tlie part of 
tlie writer of the diary, — whether such a marriage 
might not be open to dispute, is another question. 
However, tlie ceremonial, so far as it went, was 
genuine, and in any case there would be some 
little difficuliy in setting it aside." 

^' It shall not be set aside !" cried Francis, " if 

VOL. II. L 
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I have the power to enforce it. Thank God for 
this, Mr. KurscUde, and thank you for the thought, 
late as it came, that led to the discovery of the 
truth." 

" You must remember, though, my dear Mr. 
Tredethlyn," remonstrated the solicitor, who was 
almost alarmed by the young man's eagerness, 
" you must bear in mind that it is just possible 
there may have been some other Susan Turner 
and some other Bobert Lesley married in the 
month of February 1849, and that this registra- 
tion may refer to them." 

'' I am not afraid of that," Francis answered, 
decisively. " No, the man meant to be a scoundrel, 
I daresay ; but my little Susy's artless confidence 
touched his heart at the very last, perhaps, and 
he could not be such a villain as to deceive her. 
Rely upon it, Mr. Kursdale, the marriage was a 
genuine marriage, and I shall live to see my cousin 
righted, and to divide my uncle Oliver's money 
with her." 

Mr. Kursdale stared at his client in blank 
amazement. 
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"You would — do that?" he asked, after a 
pause. 

" Of course I would. Poor little ill-used dar- 
ling I Tlie money was hers, every penny of it, by 
right. I — I meant at first to have restored it all 
to her ; but new claims have arisen for me, and I 
can only give her half the fortune that should have 
been her own." 

The solicitor stifled a groan. 

" And now how am I to find Susy?" asked 
Francis. " This registration business gives us a 
new clue, doesn't it?" 

" Unquestionably. We can, at any rate, hope 
to find the two witnesses, Mary and Jemima Banks, 
and from them we may discover your cousin's 
present whereabouts. I'U send a clerk to these 
Banks people to-morrow." 

" Do you know, I think I'd rather go and look 
for them myself, and at once," said Francis. " Tve 
been very neglectful of Susy's interests lately, and 
I feel as if I ought to do something to make up 
for my neglect I'll go myself, Mr. Kursdale, and 
try to find out these people. If I fail, you must 
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help me to find them. If I succeed, I'll come here 
to-morrow morning and tell you the result." 

The yoimg man wrote the address of the people 
in St. John's Wood in his pocket-book, shook 
hands with his legal adviser, and hurried away ; 
he was so eager to atone for the neglect of the 
past by the activity of the present. He hailed a 
hansom in Holbom, and was on his way to SL 
Jolm's Wood five minutes after he had left the 
lawyer's office. He sat with his watch open in his 
hand, wliile he made abstruse calculations as to 
the time it would take him to find the females, 
Mary and Jemima Banks, extort firom them all 
the information they had to give, drive back to 
his hotel, reorganise his toilet, and then make his 
way to Twickenham. Mr. Tredethlyn had grown 
something of a dandy of late ; he employed a West- 
End tailor, belaboured his honest head with big 
ivory-backed brushes, and bedewed his cambric 
handkercliief with the odorous invention of that 
necromancer of the flower-garden. Monsieur Eu- 
gene Eimmel. The big Comishman smiled at his 
reflection in the glass sometimes, wondering at his. 
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own frivolity. But it was for Maude Hillary's 
sake that lie brushed liis hair laboriously every 
day, and grew critical in the choice of a waistcoat. 
He had even hired a man to wait upon liim, and 
had a little regiment of boot-trees in his dressing- 
room. 

St. John's Wood proper is perhaps one of the 
most delightful suburban retreats in which tlio 
man can make a pleasant temple for his lares and 
penatesj who, yearning for the waving of green 
trees about his abode, is yet obliged to live within 
an easy cab drive from the City. Dear little villas, 
embosomed in foliage ; stately mansions, towering 
proudly out of half an acre of trimly-kept garden, 
invite the wealtliy citizen to retirement and repose. 
The yoimg lilacs and laburniuns of to-day may 
represent but poorly the bosky verdures of the 
past, but still the Wood of St. John is a cool and 
pleasant oasis in the great arid desert of London. 

But there are outskirts and dependencies of St. 
John that are not quite so pleasant, — ragged wastes 
and shabby little terraces, that hang like tattered 
edges disgracing a costly garment. These dismal 
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streets and dreary terraces may not belong of right 
to St. Jolm, but they hang about hun, and cling 
to him, and shelter themselves under the grandeur 
of his name nevertheless. 

Woolcote Villas, St John's Wood, were very 
pretentious little dwelling-places, fronted with 
damp stucco, and with a tendency to a mossy 
greenness of aspect that was eminently dispmting. 
Woolcote Villas were of the Elizabethan order of 
architecture, and went off abruptly into peaks and 
angles wherever a peak or an angle was possible. 
How such small houses could require the massive 
stacks of Elizabethan cliimneys which made Wool- 
cote Villas appear topheavy and incongruous to the 
eye of the stranger, was an enigma only to be 
solved by the architect who designed those habita- 
tions; and why Woolcote Villas should each be 
finished off with a stuccoed mustard-pot, popu- 
larly known as a Campanello tower, which was 
not EUzabethan, and not practicable for habitation, 
being open to the four winds of heaven, was an- 
other problem perpetually awaiting the same indi- 
vidual's solution. 
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The hansom cabman, after driving through all 
the intricacies of St John's Wood on different 
false scents, came at last upon Woolcote Villas, 
through the friendly offices of a milkman, and 
pulled up his horse before the door of No. 7. 

Francis alighted and rang a bell, — a bell with 
a slack wire, which required to be pulled a great 
many times before any effect was produced. At 
last, however, the bell rang; and then, after a 
pause and another peal, the door was opened, and 
a sUpshod servant-maid, with a flapping circle of 
dirty net hanging from the back of her disorderly 
head, emerged from No. 7 Woolcote Villas, and 
presented herself at the little gate before which 
Francis Tredethlyn was waiting. 

The yoimg man asked if Mrs. Banks was at 
home. Yes, she was at home, and Miss Banks 
also. Did he please to want tlie apartments ? 

Mr. Tredethlyn told her tliat he had particular 
business with Mi's. Banks, and that it was that 
lady whom he wished to see. The girl looked 
disappointed. Tliere were a good many billj in 
the Elizabethan wmdows of Woolcote Villas, and 
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the demands of lodgers were not equal to the 
supply of fiimislied apartments. 

The sound of a tinkling piano, played very 
badly, greeted Mr. Tredethlyn as he entered the 
narrow passage. The dirty maidservant opened 
the door of the apartment' whence the sounS came, 
and Francis found himself in a shabby parlour, 
tenanted by a yoimg lady, who rose from the 
piano as he entered, and who was very fine and 
yet very shabby, and a trifle dirty, like the par- 
lour, and like Woolcote Villas generally. The 
young lady wore a greasy-looking black silk, re- 
lieved by a coquettish little apron of Stuart plaid, 
and adorned by all manner of ribbons and narrow 
velvets, with a good deal of Mosaic jewelry in tlie 
way of hearts and crosses, and anchors and lockets ; 
and her hair was turned back from her forehead, 
and flowed in graceftd ringlets of the corkscrew 
order upon her stately shoulders. She was alto- 
gether a very extensively adorned young lady; 
and she gave a little start expressive of surprise 
and timidity, with just a sUght admixture of plea- 
sure, as Mr. Tredethlyn presented himself before 
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her. Many single gentlemen had inspected the 
long-vacant lodgings ; hut there had been no one 
among them so good-looking, or so splendid of 
aspect, as this tall, broad-shouldered Cornishman, 
revised and corrected by his West-End tailor. 

" The apartments, I' suppose," the young lady 
said, curtseying and simpering. '' My ma being 
busy, perhaps you will allow me to show them to 
you. This is tlie parlour. If the use of a sitting- 
room only is required, vrith partial board, including 
dimier on Sundays, the terms would be seventeen 
and sixpence. Private apartments, without board, 
fifteen shillings, or with full board — " 

The young lady would have proceeded furtlier, 
but Francis Tredethlyn interrupted her. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, " I don't re- 
quire apartments ; my business is quite of a dif- 
ferent nature. Your name is Banks, I beheve ?" 

The lady inclined her head graciously. Life 
was very dreary in Woolcote Villas, and the ad- 
vent of a good-looking stranger could scarcely be 
otherwise than agreeable, even if he was not a 
prospective tenant 
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" Mary— K)r Jemima — Banks?" asked Francis. 

" I am Miss Jemima Banks/' the young lady 
replied, with considerable dignity. She began to 
think the good-looking stranger inclined to be 
presmnptuous : but Francis was too preoccupied 
to be aware of the intended reproof. * 

" I am very glad that I have been so fortunate 
as to find you," he said, " for I believe you caii 
give me the information I want. You were pre- 
sent at a marriage before the registrar, at an office 
in Folthorpe Street, Marylebone, on the 27th of 
February 1849. Can you tell me where the yoimg 
lady who was married went after the ceremony? 
I have some right to ask this question, for Susan 
Tre — Susan Turner is my first-cousin." 

" Well, I never did !" exclaimed Miss Banks, 
surprised out of her stateliness. " Poor Susan 
was your cousin, was she ? Why, she came home 
here a fortnight after her marriage." 

" She came here?" 

'' Yes, she was lodging here before that; and 
she and her husband went off to Paris afl}er the 
ceremony; and there was no breakfast and no 
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nothing; and Mr. Lesley, he was always very 
high and mighty-like in his ways — ^lie flung down 
a twenty-pound note upon the desk before the 
registrar, and when the man said something about 
change, he threw up his head scomftd-like — ^it 
was ar way he had if any tiling vexed him, — 
* There's your money,' he said, ^and don't let^s 
have any humbug ;' and then he dragged liis poor 
little wife's hand tlu-ough liis arm, just nodded to 
me and motlier, and walked off to the cab without 
a word, leaving mo and mother in the registrar's 
office. The registrar was full of praises of ihG 
gentleman's generosity, and said he'd like to tie 
up half-a-dozen such couples every WlKfek; but 
mother was regularly cross about tliat twenty- 
pound note, and went on about it all the way 
home, saying, that Mr. Lesley had gromid her 
down close enough about the rent for these 
rooms, and needn't go showing-off his generosity 
to strange registers." 

" And my cousin Susan went to Paris ?" 
" Yes, but only for a fortnight, and wo was to 
keep the apartments for her, which we did ; and 
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at the end of a fortnight she came back, dressed 

beautiful, and with all sorts of lovely things in her 

boxes, and she was looking so well and so happy, 

and any body would have thought she was the 

luckiest woman in the world. But mother, she 

used to shake her head about it, and say she never 

knew those secret sort of marriages to come to 

any good, because when a gentleman begins by 

not wanting to own his wife, he's very apt to end 

by wishing he hadn't married her. But mother 

always looks at the black side of things, whether 

it's taxes, or whether it's lodgers, or whatever it 

is; so I didn't take much notice. Mrs. Lesley 

seemed very happy ; and Mr. Lesley, for the first 

week or so, he stopped at home a great deal, and 

scarcely ever went out, except to take liis wife 

out to dine, or to a theatre, or something of that 

kind ; and they really seemed the happiest couple 

that ever was : but by and bye Mr. Lesley went 

away, — to college, his wife told me ; and I shall 

never forget how she cried, poor thing, the night 

he left her, or how lonely she looked sitting in 

this room, where they'd been so happy together, 
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with their httle oyster-suppers after the theatre, 
and every thing that heart could wish. She'd got 
some books that he'd left behind him spread out 
before her on the table, and she was turning one 
of them over when I went in to see her. 

" ^ Tliey're very hard to imderstand. Miss 
Banks,' she said ; ' but I try to read them, be- 
cause I want to be clever, and able to talk to 
Robert when he comes home.' 

"After this she was abnost always reading, 
poor little thing, and she'd sit in tliis room for 
days and days together ; for she didn't like to go 
out alone, and mother does drive and worry so, 
that it wasn't often I could get out with her. 
Mr. Lesley was to be away three montlis, she told 
me; and I'm sure that poor tiling used to count 
the hours and minutes almost, wishing the time 
to go : but when the three months was up, there 
was no Mr. Lesley ; he was going fishing some- 
where in Wales, with some grand friends she told 
me, and wouldn't be home till the next vacation. 
I never saw any one so cut up as she was by the 
disappointment, though she woiddn't talk about it; 
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only I could see every morning by her face, that 
she'd be^i lying awake half the night, crying her 
poor eyes out" 

"Poor girl, poor girl!" murmured Francis 
Tredethlyn. 

This all-absorbing passion called love was a 
sorrowfiil thing, then, he thought, let it come to 
whom it would, a one-sided frenzy, a perpetual 
sacrifice, a self-imposed immolation. 

" Pray tell me all you can about my cousin," 
he said to Miss Banks. " You cannot imagine 
how anxious I am to hear of her." 

" I'm sure she and me was always the best of 
friends," answered the fair Jemima, with a touch 
of diplomacy ; " and if you did think of taking 
the apartments, me and mother would do all in 
our power to make you comfortable, if it was only 
on Mrs. Lesley's account ; for she was one of the 
sweetest young creatures I ever knew. She stayed 
with us three weeks before she was married ; and 
I never shall forget her pretty face the day she 
first came up from the country after the lodgings 
had been took for her." 
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" Mr, Lesley engaged the lodgings, I suppose." 

" No, it was Mr. Lesley's brotlier." 

" Oh, he had a brother, then ?" 

^^ Yes, his brother was something in the law, 
I think — B, very nice gentleman, and almost the 
living image of Mr. Lesley himself." 

" Can you give me a description of Mr. Lesley ? 
I never saw him, and I want very much to know 
what kind of man he is." 

Miss Banks hesitated for some moments. 

" It's so difficult to give an exact description 
of any one," she said. " Mr. Lesley was a tall, 
handsome-looking man, with fair hair and blue 
eyes. I don't think I could describe him any 
nearer than that." 

Francis Tredethlyn sighed. There are so many 
tall, handsome -looking men with fair hair and 
blue eyes; and it is chiefly in melodrama that 
people go about the world conveniently marked 
with a strawberry or a coronet 

" Answer me one question," saic^ Francis ea- 
gerly, '' before you tell me the rest of my cousin's 
history. Do you know where she is now?" 
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Miss Banks shook her head, and sighed de- 
spondently. 

"No more than you do, sir," she exclaimed, 
" It's two years and a half ago since I set eyes 
upon Mrs. Lesley, and I don't know no more than 
tlie dead what's become of her since." 

" Then she's as much lost to me to-day as she 
was yesterday," said Francis sadly. "But you 
can at least tell me all you know of my poor 
cousin. It may help me to some clue by which 
to find her." 

Jemima was evidently a good-natui*ed girl. 
She begged Mr. Tredethlyn to be seated, and 
placed herself opposite to him. 

" I'U call motlier if you like," she said; " but 
I think I can tell you more about Mrs, Lesley; 
mother is such a one to wander, and when one's 
anxious to know any thing quick, it don't do to 
have to deal with a person .whose mind's always 
harping upon lodgers and their ways. Of course 
every body ^ows lodgers are tiresome, and no- 
body lets apartments for pleasure, and nobody 
would pay taxes if they could help it, and poor- 
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rates are not expected to raise people's spirits; 
but if facts are disagreeable, that's no reason you 
should have them cropping up promiscuous in 
every style of conversation. Till now it used to 
be a relief to me to come and sit with Mrs. Lesley 
of an evening, and hear lier troubles if it was only 
for the sake of a change." 

'^ I thank you heartily for having been good to 
my cousin," Francis said earnestly. He was think- 
ing that he would drop into a jeweller's shop on his 
way homeward, and choose the handsomest diamond 
ring in the man's stock for Miss Jemima Banks. 

" I don't know as I deserve any thanks, sir," 
answered the girl. " I couldn't help taking to 
Mrs. Lesley, and I couldn't help feeling for her 
when I saw her so solitary and so sad. Months 
and months went by before her husband came 
back to her ; and when he did come her baby was 
bom, and there was the cradle in the corner just 
by where you're sitting, and she seemed as if she 
couldn't make enough of the child." 

" A cliild !" murmured Francis. '' Mrs. Bur- 
field never told me of the child." 

VOL. II. M 
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" But Mr. Lesley, he didn't seem so wrapped 
up in the baby as she did," <K)ntinued Miss Banks ; 
" and I nsed to fancy she saw it, and fretted about 
it He couldn't take her out to dinner any where 
this time, not yet to the theatre, on account of the 
child. She asked him once to take her for a drive 
somewhere in the country, and to take the child 
with them ; but he laughed at her, and said, * I 
don't think there's a pleasanter sight in creation 
than an estimable mechanic in his Sunday clothes, 
with tiLree children in a wicker chaise, and a 
fourth in arms ; but don't you think we may as 
well leave that sort of thing to the mechanic, 
Susy ? the poor fellow has so few chances of dis- 
tinguishing himself.' That was just the sort of 
speech Mr. Lesley was always making, half laugh- 
ing, half scornful ; he was always going on in a 
oneering way about the baby, and her being so 
fond of it, and devoting herself so much to it ; 
and sometimes one of those nasty speeches of his 
would set his wife off crying, for her health wasn't 
very strong just then, and any little thing would 
upset her. And then he'd look at her with a hard. 
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cruel look tliat he'd got sometimes, and throw his 
book into a comer, and get up and walk out of 
the house, banging the door to tliat degree that 
mother would be unnerved for tlie rest of the 
evening. Mr. Lesley took to stopping out very- 
late this time, and used to let liimself in witli a 
latch-key, long after me and mother had gone to 
bed; but I know that Susan used to sit up for 
him, and I know that he used to be angry with 
her for doing it ; for Woolcote Villas are sUght- 
built, and I've heard him talking to her as I lay 
awake overhead. He was at home for some 
montlis this time off and on, — but he'd be away 
for days together, — ^and when he was at home he 
had a tired way like, tliat made me feel uncom- 
fortable somehow to see him. He was always 
yawning, and smoking, and sitting over liis books, 
or lying asleep upon tlie sofa ; and I'm sure if I'd 
been Mrs. Lesley, I should have been -sery glad 
when he took himself off. But, lor' bless your 
heart ! poor little tiling, she fretted about liis going 
away, just as if he'd been tlie kindest of husbands. 
He wasn't going back to college any more ; ho 
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was going to Germany this time. I know she 
wanted to go with him, poor, tender-hearted thing ; 
and I heard her say to him, so pitiful like, once, 
^ Oh, Kobert, what will become of me when you 
are gone ! If you would only take me !' But he 
only lauglied at her, and cried out, ' What I 
abandon the baby ?' So at last the time came for 
him to go, and liis poor wife got paler and paler 
every day, tiU I'm sm^e she looked like a living 
corpse walking about the house," said Miss Banks, 
nnconsciously paraphrasing Shelley- 

"And this man left her." 

^' Lor', yes, what did he care for her looking 
white and sorrowful ? He was more wrapped up 
in his new portmanteaus, and travelling-bags, and 
dressing-cases, and such-hke, than in his wife or 
his child. He went off as gay as could be, though 
he left Mrs. Lesley almost broken-hearted. And 
he didn't leave her too well off either, I know, 
though she always paid mother to tlie moment; 
but all her pretty dresses and bonnets that Mr. 
Lesley had bought her in Paris had grown shabby, 
and he hadn't bought her any new ones. He had 
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SO many expenses, she told me ; for she was al- 
ways making excuses for him like, and pretending 
that he was very good to her. Poor dear thing I 
after he was gone away the baby was her only 
comfort ; and I'm sure if it hadn't been for that 
child she'd have fretted herself away into the 
grave. Well, sir, the baby was four months old 
when Mr. Lesley went away to Germany, and he 
was only to be away three months at the longest, 
Susan told me : she was very friendly with me, 
and I always called her Susan. And she used to 
count the days just as she did before ; and she'd 
say to me often how the time was going, and her 
husband would soon be back. She used to write 
him letters, — such long letters, all full of her talk 
about the baby, and his taking notice, and grow- 
ing, and such-like; but she didn't have many 
letters from him. ' You see, Jemima, he's always 
going from place to place,' she said ; ^ and then 
my letters lie at the post-oflices where I direct 
them, and half the time he doesn't receive them 
at all ; so I can't wonder at not hearing very ofl»n 
from him.' She used to be so pleased, poor dear, 
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when a letter did come, though I'm sure thejr 
wefe short enough, for I've seen her open them ; 
but, ah ! when the three months went by, and Mr. 
Lesley didn't come back, how dreadfully she did 
fret ! — always secretly, though ; for she didn't 
seem to like that any body should know her 
troubles, for fear they should blame him, the 
brute. ' He's going further north,' she told me ; 
* Germany's such a big coimtry, you know, Je- 
mima ; and I'm afraid, from what Robert says, he 
thinks of going beyond Germany, to St. Peters- 
burg perhaps. You see, it's necessary for him 
to travel in order to complete his education.' I 
couldn't help laughing outright at this ; for I 
thought if Mr. Lesley wasn't educated enough 
with all his books, and colleges, and crackjaw 
languages, and such-like, he never would be edu- 
cated. However, that was no business of mine, 
and I kept my thoughts to myself. The time 
went by, and still there was no news of Mr. Les- 
ley coming home. He was always going further 
and further north, Susan told me, when she spoke 
of him ; but she'd got to talk of him very little 
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now, thongli I know she was thinking of him and 
fretting about him all daj and all night too ; for 
I've slept with her sometimes, and heard her 
moan in her sleep, and speak his name, so 
pitifidl" 

'^ Poor girl ! poor child ! she was little more 
than a child !" murmured Francis Tredethlyn. 

" No more she was," answered Miss Banks, 
witli energy ; " and him as ill-treated her was a 
brute. I'm sure I never thought much of him, 
with his scomfiil, sneering ways, treating me ajid 
mother as if we was so much dirt mider his feet. 
As for that poor young thing, it was a sorrowful 
day for her when she first set eyes upon him, fine 
gentleman though he was, and above her in 
station, which she was always telling me as a 
kind of excuse for his bad conduct. Well, sir, 
his letters got fewer and fewer, and still Susan 
kept her troubles to herself, and only said he was 
going further north, and that he would be back 
before the year was out. But the year passed, 
and he didn't come back, and he'd been away 
nearly ten months, and the baby was fourteen 
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months old, when a letter came for Susan, with 
St Petersburg on the post-mark. I never shall 
forget that day. It was dull, cold, March weather, 
with the wind howling and moaning enough to 
give the liveliest person the dismals, and Mrs. 
Lesley had been sitting by the window all the 
afternoon watching for the postman. She was 
beginning to be nervous about her husband's 
health, she told me, as it was so long since she 
had heard from him. The postman came at last, 
and I was down stairs with mother when he came. 
Mrs. Lesley ran into tlie passage and took the 
letter herself. We heard the parlour door shut, 
and then five minutes afterwards we heard a 
scream and a heavy fall. Me and mother rushed 
up-stairs, and there was poor Susan lying on the 
floor, with a letter clutched in her hand, and the 
fingers clenched upon it so that neither me nor 
mother could loosen them. We lifl:ed her up and 
laid her on the sofa. She didn't seem to have 
fainted dead away, for she opened her eyes di- 
rectly, and said, ' Oh, why didn't you let me lie 
there till I died?' And it was enough to pierce 
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the hardest heart to hear her. Mother began 
talking about the troubles of the world, and asked 
her if there was bad news in the letter. ^Oli 
yes!' she cried; ^ cruel news — dreadful news!' 
And then mother asked her, Was Mr. Lesley 
dead? ^Yes,' she said, ^dead to me! dead to 
me!' Mother fancied she meant he was really 
dead, and said she hoped Mrs. Lesley was left 
comfortably provided for. You see, having seen 
a deal of trouble herself, mother will look at 
tilings in that light And then Susan cried out 
that her trouble was one that we could never un- 
derstand. I couldn't bear to leave her ; but I got 
mother out of the way — for her ways are apt to 
be wearing to any one that's in trouble, — and I 
stopped with Susan all the evening. But she 
never spoke once ; she only lay quite quiet on the 
sofa, with her face turned to the wall ; but I knew 
that she was crying all the time ; and when I took 
her the baby, thinking the sight of him might 
comfort her, she only waved him away like with 
her hand. I didn't leave her till twelve o'clock 
that night; but she was still lying on the sofa 
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with her face turned to the walL But just aa I 
was going away she stretched ont her hand and 
said, ' God bless yon, Jemima ; it is yery good of 
you to stop with me, but there is nothing upon 
this wide earth that can give me any comfort 
now.' I didn't see her the next morning, for she 
went out very early^ and took the baby with her, 
and she didn't come back till late at night, and 
then she came back without the baby* You 
might have knocked me down with a feather 
when I opened the door to her and saw her come 
in without the child. ' Oh, Susan,' I said, ' what 
have you done with Robert ?' — ^he'd been christ- 
ened Bobert after his 'pa, and I'd stood god- 
mother for him. Susan was as pale as death, but 
she said very quietly, ' I've put him out to nurse 
in the country, Jemima. I was obliged to part 
from him, for I'm going away.' I thought all in 
a moment that she was going abroad to her hus- 
band, and that her grief had been about parting 
with her child ; but then I remembered what 
she'd said the night before, about Mr. Lesley 
being dead to her; and do what I would I couldn't 
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make it out. I'm sxire I was as much cut up at 
the thought of her going away as if she had been 
my own sister." 

" I wish to Heaven she had stopped with you/* 
exclaimed Francis Tredethlyn. "She had few 
friends, poor girl, and had no need to leave any 
one who felt kindly towards her." 

" But she did leave us," replied Miss Banks ; 
*' she paid mother every farthing she owed her, 
and packed up her few little things. She would 
make me take some of her pretty ribbons and 
collars, that had been bought in Paris, and never 
worn out, for she didn't care to dress herself 
smart when Mr. Lesley was not at home; and 
then she sent for a cab, and went away. I heard 
her teU the driver Shoreditch railway station, for 
I ran out to the cab and kissed her the last thing, 
and begged her to come and see us whenever she 
came back to London; and she promised that if 
she lived, and things went well with her, she 
would. But from that day to this we've never 
set eyes upon her." 

And this was the end of what Miss Banks Iiad 
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to tell. Francis Tredethlyn's thoughts wandered 
back to Mrs. Burfield; it was to her that Susan 
Tredethlyn had gone in the March of 1851. So 
far the girl's history was complete ; but the grand 
question still remained, Where was she now to be 
found ? A deserted wife, a friendless and perhaps 
penniless mother ; what had become of this lonely, 
inexperienced girl between the March of 1851 
and this present autumn of 1853 ? 

'^ But surely you can give me some clue by 
which I may trace my cousin?" said Francis, 
after a pause ; " you can give me the address of 
some friend, some intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Lesley's : he must have had visitors while he lived 
here." 

Jemima shook her head decisively. 

" Not one," she answered : " except for bring- 
ing his brother home to dinner once or twice, 
when he was first married, no mortal belonging 
to Mr. Lesley ever darkened mother's doors. 
Mother and me used to think it odd ; and of 
course there always are advantages in lodgers 
keeping much company, which makes up for extra 
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trouble; and the most audacious lockers-up that 
ever were can't go and lock-up under visitors' 
very noses. But we supposed, as Mr. Lesley's 
marriage was a secret one, he didn't care to bring 
liis friends home." 

" But his brotlier came ?" 

"Yes, only when they were first married; he 
never came after." 

^' Did you hear the brother's address ?" 

" Well, I have heard that it was in some of 
those law-places, the Temple, or Gray's Inn ; but 
I never heard any nearer than that" 

Mr. Tredethlyn gave a despairing sigh; he 
thought of Mrs. Burfield's description of his 
cousin, pale and wan, waving her little hand out 
of the carriage-window as she left Coltonslough 
friendless and poor. Was it not more than likely 
that she had only gone away to die, and that his 
search for her would end at last in the discovery 
of a grave ? 

But might not the man, the husband who had 
deserted liis innocent and confiding wife, might 
not he be found and made to pay a heavy penally 
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for his sins ? Vengeance seems but a poor thing 
at the besty but it is at least something; and 
Francis Tredethlyn felt a fierce desire for revenge 
against the cold-blooded destroyer of his cousin 
Susan's happiness. 

He asked Miss Banks many more questions ; 
but she could tell him no more than she had 
already told him. She had never heard any thing 
of Ml'. Lesley's family or antecedents, directly or 
indirectly. She knew he went to college, but she 
never remembered hearing what college. She 
had fancied sometimes that Mr. Lesley's name 
was an assumed one : indeed, she was sure it was ; 
for when his brother had come to dine at Wool- 
cote Villas the first time, he had inquired for Mr. 
Robert by some other name. Unfortunately, that 
other name had entirely escaped Miss Jemima's 
recollection. 

" He caught himself up short," she said, " as 
if he was vexed with liimself for having let slip 
that other name, and I never heard it again the 
whole time Mr. and Mrs. Lesley were with us. I 
dou't think Susan knew much more about her 
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husband's affairs than I did, for he always treated 
her like a child ; and even when he was kindest to 
her, he seemed to have a high and mighfy way 
with her, that would have kept any timid person 
from asking questions." 

Francis thanked Miss Banks very heartily for 
the trouble she had taken to enlighten him to the 
extent of her power, and then bade her good after- 
noon. 

" If you should meet with any one wanting 
apartments and board, either partial or entire, 
you'll perhaps be kind enough to bear mother in 
mind," the young lady said, as she escorted him 
to the door. He murmured some polite assm'ance 
tliat he would neglect no opportunity of promoting 
Mrs. Banks's interest, and returned to the hansom, 
which had been waiting for him during his pro- 
longed inteniew with the good-natm^ed Jemima. 

From Woolcote Villas he drove to the office of 
the Marylebone registrar, and from that official ho 
obtained an assurance that the marriage between 
Bobert Lesley and Susan Turner, on the 27th of 
Februaiy 1849, was, so far as his part of the busi- 
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ness went, as legally binding as if the ceremony 
had been performed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bmy within the solemn precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. 

" If they chose to be married in false names, 
that was their business," said the registrar, " and 
they might find Itemselves bothered about it by 
and bye. But, except where there's property, it 
isn't often that a person's called upon to prove his 
marriage. I suppose, by your making the inquiiy, 
there is property in this ease ?" 

Francis Tredethlyn shook his head. 

" I know no more about that than you do," he 
said. 

" Well, I shan't forget that business in a 
hurry," said the registrar, who was inclined to be 
commimicative. " In the first place, the man was 
one of your regular tip-top swells, and that's a 
kind of party we don't often see here; and in 
the next place, he gave me a twenty-poimd note, 
which was the first windfall of that kind that 
ever dropped into my pocket, and is more than 
likely to be the last" 
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^' Can you tell me what the man was like ?" 
" Tall and fair, with blue eyes and light hair ; 
your regular swell : not the heavy military swell, 
— more of a delicate womanish way with him; 
but such as you may see by the dozen any after- 
noon in St James's Street or Pall Mall." 

This description was no clearer than that 
given by Jemima Banks. Francis could scarcely 
walk through a London street without meeting 
with some man who might be described in the 
same words. He left the registrar's office, and 
went back to his hotel; and, absorbed in the 
arduous duties of his toilet, thought alternately of 
lost Susan Tredethlyn, alias Susan Lesley, and of 
beauUftd Maude Hillary, who was so soon to be 
his wife. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FRANCIS TREDETHLYN'S DISINTERESTED ADVISER. 

She was so soon to be his wife ! Yes, October 
was near at hand. Already the woods and hills 
beyond the Star and Gkirter were bright with 
autumnal tints of vivid orange and glowing crim- 
son. The milliners and dressmakers, the out- 
fitters and bootmakers, were perpetually appearing 
in the hall and on the stau'cases at the Cedars. 
Wicker baskets covered with oilskin seemed con- 
tinually passing in and out of Mr. Hillary's abode, 
and Maude could rarely enjoy a quiet half-hour 
undisturbed by a mysterious summons, entreating 
her to inspect' or try-on some garment newly 
brought home by a " young person" from town. 
Harcourt Lowther made himself quite at home 
both at tlie Cedars and at Francis Tredethlyn's 
chambers during this period of preparation. Fran- 
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CIS took very kindly to his old master in his new 
capacity of friend and mentor. The habits of the 
past made a link between tliefm. The old half- 
friendly, half-supercilious familiarity which had 
characterised Harcourt Lowther's treatment of his 
servant melted now into a playful and almost 
caressing friendliness. Mr. Lowther was a tlio- 
roughly selfish man, and he found himself called 
upon in this instance to sacrifice his pride in the 
cause of his interest. Bfe aficcted a hearty interest 
in Francis Tredethlyn's affairs, and contrived 
somehow, by a series of manoeuvres, so subtle as 
to be imperceptible, to instal himself in the post of 
chief adviser to the inexperienced young Cornish- 
man. Mr. Lowtlier was an idle man, a very 
clever man, too versatile for greatness, or even for 
any celebrity beyond that species of drawing-room 
reputation, which women are able to bestow on 
the men who are not too noble to waste a hfetime 
in small accomplislmients and shallow courtesies. 
He was very clever, very idle, very much inclined 
*to quarrel with the decrees of Providence ; and in 
aErancis Tredethlyn he saw the possessor of the 
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two things he himself most ardently desired — ^a 
great fortraie, and Mande Hillary for a wife. But 
he was true to his resolution to take matters 
quietly : and he assisted in the preparations for 
the wedding with as much outward show of plea- 
sure as if he had been a match-making mother 
rejoicing in the happy disposal of a whole brood 
of daughters. The big mansion in the new district 
of palatial streets and squares lying between Ken- 
sington and Brompton was fitted and fiimished 
under Mr. Lowther's superintendence. He had 
meetings with architects, gilders, decorators, and 
upholsterers; and, with only an occasional refer- 
ence to Francis, gave his orders as freely as if the 
house had been his own. Sometimes, walking up 
and down the whole length of the three drawing- 
rooms, a strange smile flickered over his face, — a 
contemplative smile, which faded away in the next 
moment, giving place to that perfection of fashion- 
able indiflerence to all things in heaven and earth 
which was his ordinary expression. 

The appointed day came at last, and poor 
Francis drove down to Twickenham, looking as 
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pale as his light waistcoat, but supported by his 
friend Harcourt Lowther as best man. Once, and 
once only, Maude Hillary looked at her discarded 
lover while she remained Maude Hillary; but 
there was a world of mingled scorn and reproach 
in that one look. Ah ! how different liis lovo 
must liave been fi-om hers ! she thought Had he 
forsaken her for a wealthier bride, she would have 
gone far away from the sound of liis wedding bells, 
and the sight of his wedding finery. In that one 
look she had seen that he was almost as pale as 
the bridegroom ; but she could not forgive him for 
being there. 

Tliere was all the usual business.* Autumnal 
flowers scattered under the feet of the bride and 
bridegroom; chariiy-cliildren in clean pinafores 
cheering in shrill treble voices as the bridal carri- 
age drove away; and then a breakfast, and tlie 
popping of champagne corks, and the creaming of 
delicately perftimed Moselle, and a little speech- 
making of the mildest character ; and then a de- 
parture amidst all the confiision of a crowded hall 
and portico — ^young-lady intimates pressing for- 
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ward to caress the bride ; loud-voiced young men 
congratulating the bridegroom; servants with 
white favours standing on tiptoe to get a peep at 
the show: and then the postillions (^ack their 
whipSj and the carriage rolls away through the 
chill autumn evening; and Maude sees Twicken- 
ham town spin by her in a dim glimmer of 
comfortable firelight, twinkling redly in cottage 
windows. 

The wedding-tour had been amongst Uie'many 
things which Harcourt Lowther had kindly under- 
taken to plan for his friend ; and after a great 
deal of deliberation, that gentleman had pitched 
upon one of* the dullest and quietest watering- 
places in Devonshire, as the one spot upon all 
this earth best suited for Mr. Tredethlyn and his . 
bride. 

"You don't want the stereotyped Continental 
tour; — the Ehine steamers are crowded with 
cockneys, who find it easier to spout Childe 
Harold tlian to regulate the administration of 
their h's. What do you know about the castled 
crag of Drachenfels, dear boy ? and what do you 
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care for all the hackneyed sentimentality about 
beery old knights and battered old castles ? You 
don't speak any language but your honest native 
tongue, and you would be bothered out of your 
life before your travels were over unless you took 
a courier — and then imagine seeing nature through 
the eyes of a courier ! No, my dear Tredethlyn ; 
the sort of thing for you is some quiet little water- 
ing-place, — ^an humble cot, in a tranquil spot, 
with a distant view of the changing sea,' and all 
that sort of thing ; in other words, a tranquil little . 
retreat where you and Mrs. Tredethlyn may have 
time to get acquainted with one another." 

Francis was only too glad to take such pleasant 
advice. To be alone with Maude, alone beside 
the still gray sea in the quiet autumn evenings, 
seemed to him the highest bliss that earth could 
hold for any human being: and poor Francis 
blessed his generous friend for the sound judgment 
which was to secure him such happiness. 

" I daresay I should have gone scampering aU 
over the Continent but for you, Lowther," he said 
innocently. "Those other fellows at the Cedars 
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advised a tour through half Europe : ' See plenty 
of life,' they said ; ^ freshen yourself up with 
change of scene, and pick up all the jargon you 
can out of Murray, so as to be able to hold your 
own in society. Every body travels nowadays^ 
and it doesn't do for a fellow with lots of tin to bo 
behind the rest of the world.' But I'll take your 
advice, Lowther. I wanted Maude to choose the 
place for our bridal trip, but she wouldn't; so 
we'll go to the Devonshire village." 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that Mr. 
Lowther had any other than the most friendly in- 
tention when he selected Combe Western as the 
scene of Francis Tredethlyn's honeymoon ; but, on 
the other hand, it must be confessed that had Har- 
coui't wished to inspire Maude with a weariness of 
her husband's socieiy, he could have scarcely se- 
lected any place better calculated to assist him in 
the carrying out of his design. At Combe Wes- 
tern, the misty autumn days were imbroken by 
any change, save the slow changes of the hours 
and the gradual darkening of the sky. There were 
pleasant drives and romantic scenery to be found 
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in the neighbourhood of Combe Western; but 
Devonshire is a rainy county, and as it rained 
with little intermission during the whole of that 
honeymoon period, Francis Tredethlyn's bride was 
compelled to find her chief amusement in tlie prim 
lodging-house drawing-room and the socieiy of her 
husband. 

And this society was not congenial to her. He 
was handsome, and pleasant to look at; manly, 
good-tempered, generous. No mean or unworthy 
sentiment ever dropped firom his lips. She re- 
spected him, and was grateftd to him ; nay, even 
beyond this, there was a certain latent afiection 
for him lurking in some comer of her heart ; but 
she was very tired of him nevertheless. To be 
truly attached to a person, and desperately weary 
of them, is not altogether an impossibility. Are 
we not sometimes weary of ourselves, whom we 
yet love so dearly? When you get tired of a booky 
you have nothing to do but close the volume and 
restore it to its shelf. But you cannot shut up 
your friend when he becomes tedious; you must 
needs go on, wading through page after page of 
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his conyersatioiiy till jou yawn in his ^ee, and 
arouse him to the unpleasant conviction that he is 
a nuisance. 

Maude was very grateftilly and affectionately 
disposed towards her fether's benefiw^or ; but she 
grew terribly tired of his sole companionship during 
that rainy six weeks in the quiet Devonian water- 
ing-place. K the bride and bridegroom had gone 
on that stereotyped foreign tour so stroi^ly pro- 
tested against by Harcourt Loi^'ther, Maude's 
sunny nature would speedily have asserted itself. 
She would have found in the rapid dianges of 
scene, in all the pleasant excitement of quick tra- 
velling, pleniy of subject-matter for conv^sation 
with her new companion ; there would have been 
always some common ground on which they could 
have met, some little incident, among the hundred 
incidents of a traveller's day, which would have 
aroused a sympathy between them. But thrown on 
their own resources at Combe Western, a Horace 
Walpole and a Madame du. Deffand might iave 
exhausted their conversational powers, and yawned 
drearily in each other's faces. Maude foimd her- 
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self wi&hing for the end of her honeymoon before 
the first week had drawn to its close^; and Francis, 
always timidly watohfiil of liis wife's beautifiil face, 
felt a chill anguish at his heart as he perceived her 
weariness of spirit 

Thus it was that, when they returned to Lon- 
don, the husband and wife were little nearer to 
each other than on their wedding-day. No plea- 
sant familiariiy with each o&er's thoughts and 
feelings had arisen during that dull residence inc. 
a dull watering-place. That subtle process of as- 
similation by which — except in some dismal ex- 
amples — husband and wife grow like each other 
in mind and feeling had not yet begun. They 
were strangers still ; in spite of Maude's esteem 
for her husband's character, in spite of Francis 
Tredethlyn's blind idolatry of his wife's perfec- 
tions ; and Harcom^t Lowther, who was one of the 
guests at their first dinner-party, was not slow to 
recognise the state of the case. 

" You'll get on admirably together by and bye, 
dear boy," he said to Francis, as they smoked their 
cigars togetlier in a luxurious little study behind 
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the big library, some days after the great dinner. 
'' You'll get ou superbly with your lovely wife, if 
you only play your cards cleverly. There must 
be no Darby and Joan business, you know — no 
sentimentalism. Lionel Hillary's daughter is just 
the woman to be disgusted by that sort of tiling. 
It was all very well, of course, to do the romantic 
during tlie honeymoon; but that's all over now. 
Tour wife will go her way, and you'll go yours. 
Her friends will absorb a great deal of her time 
and attention ; your fi'iends will absorb you. You'll 
have your club, your horses, yom: men's parties, 
and perhaps the House — for you ought decidedly 
to get into Parliament, — and it will be utterly im- 
possible for you to spend all your mornings hang- 
ing about your wife's rooms, or nursing her Skye 
terriers, as you seem to have done hitherto." 

" But I hke so much to be with her," Francis 
remonstrated piteously. " It's very friendly of you 
to give me these hints, and I daresay you're right, 
to some degree. I know Maude used to seem very 
tired at Combe Western, and we both got into the 
habit of looking at our watches in a dispiriting 
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kind of way every quarter of an hour ; but since 
we've come to London she has quite recovered her 
spirits, and we are so happy together ; — ^you should 
have heard her laugh the other morning, when I 
taught one of the Skyes to shoulder arms with a 
lead-pencil." 

Mr. Tredetlilyn laughed aloud himself at the re- 
collection of this feat.^ Harcourt Lowther shrugged 
his shoulders, and a frown, or the passing shadow 
of a fi'own, darkened liis handsome face. 

There are some natures in which tliere is a 
certain element of childishness, and between such 
natures no desperate antagonism is ever likely to 
arise. 

"We were rather dull at Combe Western," 
said Mr. Tredethlyn, presently ; " but since we've 
been In London we've got on capitally. I've been 
every where with Maude — shopping even ; and I've 
written out the hsts for her parties, and been on a 
round of calls ; and, in short, I've been the hap- 
piest fellow in all creation." 

"No doubt, my dear boy; tliat sort of thing's 
delightful for a fortm'ght ; but look out for the day 
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when the twin demons of satieiy and disgust will 
arise to wither all these Arcadian delights." 

Francis :pondered gravely. He had been 
happy since his return to London, for he had 
seen Maude bright and lively, pleased with tlie 
novelty of her position, happy in her fiather's 
affectionate welcome, serene in the consciousness 
of pure intentions, and gratefiil for the devotion, 
of which some new evidence met her at every 
turn. Poor Francis had been entirely happy; 
but it needed only a whisper from an elegant 
Mephistopheles in modern costume to render this 
simple Comislnnan doubtftd even of his own hap- 
piness. It might be only a sham and delusion, 
after all; and Maude's sunniest smile might be 
the smile of a victim resigned to the sacrifice. 

"If you think that Maude is likely to grow 
tired — " Francis began, in a very melancholy 
tone ; but Mr. Lowther interrupted him. 

"Ifl tliink ! dear boy. How can I do other- 
wise than think what is obvious to the dullest 
apprehension. Take life as otlier people take it, 
nry dear, simple-minded -Tredethlyn, and you'll 
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find it go smoothly enough with you. Try to 

live on a plan of your own, and — ^ihe rest is chaos. 

*Il n' est pas dc hatiheur lurrs des routes communes: 
Qui vit a travers champs ne trouve qv^vn fortunes,^ 

You had better stick to the vulgar highway, 
Frank, and not attempt to set up an exceptional 
mdmi^e. No woman will long tolerate a man 
tied to her apron-string. She may be flattered 
by his devotion in the beginning, but she ends 
by despising his folly." 

So it was that Francis Tredethlyn began life 
tinder the advice of his friend Harcourt Lo\vther. 
After that conversation in the study the young 
husband no longer intruded himself upon his 
wife's leisure, or attempted to identify himself 
with her pm-suits. He found plenty to occupy 
his own time ; for Harcourt Lowtlier always had 
some new scheme for liis friend's employment or 
amusement. A race, that no man living in the 
world could exist without seeing; a horse to be 
sold at TattorsaU's ; a celebrated collection of pic- 
tures at Christie and Hanson's ; a bachelor's din- 
ner at a club ; a review at Wimbledon ; — some- 
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how or other there was always something to be 
seen, or something to be done, of a nature in 
which Mrs. Tredethlyn eonld neither have any 
part nor feel any interest ; and when Francis and 
his friend dined alone with her, as they did very 
often, it happened somehow that the conversation 
was always of a horsey and masculine character, 
painfully wearisome to the ordinary female mind. 
If Mr. LoAvther had been intent on widening the 
natural gulf which circumstance had set between 
these two people, he could scarcely have gone 
to work more sMlftdly than he did; though it 
is of course to be presumed that he was only an 
imconscious instrument, an involuntary agent of 
mischief and ruin. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE ROAD TO RUIN. 

Maude Tredethlyn took lier new life very plea- 
santly. Her father was happy. There had been 
a reaction in the City; tilings were going very 
well for the Australian merchant ; and Francis 
Tredetlilyn was receiving handsome interest for 
his thirty thousand pounds. 

He brought these tidings to his wife's boudoir 
one morning early in the new year. 

" I knew you'd be glad to hear it, Maude,'* 
he said; "and now you see that it was a very 
fine thing for me to get into your father's busi- 
ness. So you need not have been uneasy about 
the matter, my darling." 

Mrs. Tredethlyn lifted herself upon tiptoe, and 
pursed up the rosiest lips in Clu-istendom. A 
kiss, transient as the passing flutter of a butter- 

VOL. II. o 
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fly's wing, alighted somewhere amid the thickets 
of the Cornishman's beard. 

" You dear, good old Francis ! That is the 
pleasantest news I ever heard, except — " 

" Except what, daxling?" 

" The news that papa brought me home a 
year ago, when a generous friend stepped in be- 
tween him and ruin." 

Francis Tredethlyn blushed like a schoolgirl. 

" Oh, Frank, if I should ever forget that 
day !" said Maude, in a low voice, that had some- 
thing of sadness in its tone. 

Was she thinking that there had been occa- 
sions since her marriage when she had almost 
forgotten how much she owed to the devotion of 
her lover, — occasions on which some little social 
failure — some small omission or commission — 
some petty sin against the laws of the Belgravians 
and Tyburnians, had been large enough to blot 
out all memory of her husband's goodness ? How 
can you remember that a man has a noble heart, 
when, for want of the ordinary tact by which the 
well-bred navigators steer their barks amid the 
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troubled waters of society, he blurts out some 
unlucky allusion which paralyses the conversa- 
tional powers of an entire dinner-table, and brings 
bhght and ruin down upon an assemblage which 
had fairly promised to be a success ? Or how can 
you be expected to appreciate the generous spirit 
of a being whose migainly elbow has just tilted 
half-a-dozen petites timbales de gUmr into the 
ruby-velvet lap of your most important guest ? 

Tliere were times when Maude was forgetfiil 
of every tiling except her husband's genial good- 
nature and unfailing devotion. There were other 
times when her heart sank within her as she saw 
his candid face beaming at her from the remote 
end of a long dhmer-table, and heard his sonorous 
laugh pealing loud and long above the hushed 
accents of Belgravia. 

He was her slave. If she loved him — and 
surely it was impossible that she could accept so 
much idolatry, and render no small ti'ibute of 
affection in return — ^her love for him was pretty 
much of the same quality as that which she be- 
stowed on her favourite Skye-terrier. 
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He was sucli a dear, devoted creature — so 
sensible, so obedient ; and if he did not quite 
stand up in a comer to beg, with a bit of bread 
upon his nose, it was only because he was not 
required to do so. He was the best of creatures 
— a big, amiable Newfoundland, ready to lie 
down in the dirt to be trodden upon by his 
mistress's pretty sUpper, or to fly at the throat 
of the foe who dared to assail her. He was a 
fiithful slave and defender, and it was very plea- 
sant to know that he was always at hand — ^to be 
patted on the head now and then when he was 
specially good — ^to be a little neglected when his 
mistress was absorbed by tlie agreeable distrac- 
tions of society — ^to be blushed for, and even dis- 
owned now and then, when his big awkward 
paws went ruthlessly trampling upon some of the 
choicest flowers in the conventional flower-garden. 

He was her slave — ^lier own. He loved her 
with an idolati'ous devotion which she could rarely 
tliiuk of without smiling at his exaggerated esti- 
mate of her charms and graces. He was hers — 
so entirely that no possibility of losing him ever 
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entered into her mind. He was hers, and we 
are apt to be just a little indifferent about the 
possessions we hold most securely. It had become 
a matter of course that her husband should scatter 
all the treasures of his affection at her feet, and 
hold himself richly repaid by any waif or stray 
of tenderness she might choose to bestow upon 
him. She had no uneasiness about him, — ^none 
of those sharp twinges of jealousy — those chill* 
ing pangs of doubt — those foolish and morbid 
fears, which are apt to disturb the i)eace of even 
the happiest wife. She knew that he had loved 
her from the very hour of their first meeting, 
against his will, in despite of his better reason. 
She knew tliat he had been content to stand afar 
and worsliip her in utter hopelessness ; and having 
now rewarded his fidelity, she fancied that she 
had no more to do, except to receive his idolatrj'-, 
and smile upon him now and then when it pleased 
her to be gracious. 

There was neither pride nor presumption in 
her nature ; but she had lived all her life in one 
narrow circle, and she could not help being un- 
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consciously patronising in her treatment of tjie 
man who had taken her Majesty's shilling, and 
blacked Harcourt Lowther's boots. 

Francis Tredethlyn might perhaps have been 
entirely satisfied by brightly patronising smiles, 
and gentle pattings on the head, if he had not been 
blessed with a friend and adviser, always at his 
elbow, always ready to step in with an intellectual 
lantern held gracefully aloft, and a mocking finger 
pointed, when the simple Comishman's perceptions 
failed to show him the uncomfortable side of the 
subject 

" What a darling she is !" exclaimed Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn, as he left the house with Harcourt Low- 
ther, after Maude had parted from him on the 
staircase all in a flutter of silk and lace, and with 
a feathery bush of golden hair framed in the last 
Parisian absurdity in the way of bonnets. 

"Mrs. Tredethlyn is just the sort of wife for 
a man of the world," Harcourt answered, with a 
slight shrug of his well-shaped shoulders. " But 
I can't help fancying sometimes that you're too 
good a fellow to be thrown away upon the loveliest 
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creature who ever isolated herself from the rest of 
the human race in the remote centre of a eontinent 
of moire antique. Of course I can't for a moment 
deny that you are the most fortunate of created 
heings — but — there is always a * but,' you know, 
even if one has a beautiful wife and tliirty thou- 
sand a year. I suppose it is the habit of my mind 
to quarrel with perfection. I think if I were a 
fresh-hearted, simple-minded fellow like you, Tre- 
dethlyn, I should yearn for something nearer and 
dearer to me than a fashionable wife." 

The finger of Mephistopheles, always pointing, 
generally contrived to touch a sore place. Francis 
Tredethlyn, even wh^i he had been happiest in 
the sunlight of Maude's smiles, had felt a vague 
sense of that one bitter truth. She was no nearer 
to him than of old. The impassable gulf still 
yawned between them, not to be bridged-over by 
pretty little coiu^sies or patronising smiles. 

But in spite of all inward misgivings, Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn turned upon his friend, and hotly denied 
the truth of that gentleman's observations. 

Bturcourt Lowther was quite resigned to a little 
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fiery contradiction of this kind. The arrow went 
home to the mark it had been shot at, and rankled 
there. Such discussions were very frequent be- 
tween the two men ; and however firmly Francis 
might argue with his fi'iend in the daytime, he was 
apt to lie awake in the dead of the night, like false 
cousin Amy in the poem, when the rain was pat- 
tering on the roofs of the palatial district, and 
wonder, with a dull, aching pain in his heart, 
whether Harcourt Lowther was right after all; 
and Maude — sunny- haired, beautiful, fnvolous 
Maude — would never be any nearer and dearer to 
him than she was now. 

In the mean time, Mr. Lowther, who sowed 
the seeds of the disease, was always ready with 
the remedy ; and the remedy was — dissipation. 

Harcourt Lowther, in whose few years of legal 
study had been crammed the vicious experiences 
of a lifetime, was eager to perform the promise he 
had made to Francis Tredethlyn some two years 
before, when the young man first received the 
tidings of his uncle Oliver's bequest. 

" I told you I'd show you life, dear boy," he 
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said; ^^and I mean to keep my word. While 
Mrs. TredeHdyn amuses herself with the usual 
social treadmill business — perpetually moving on, 
and never getting any further — you and I will 
see a world in which life is worth living." 

Thus it was that Francis Tredethlyn was lured 
away from a home in which he was taught to 
believe himself unappreciated, and introduced for 
the first time witliin the miholy precincts of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. 

He entered the mysterious regions at first very 
reluctantly. He had the ignorant rustic's notion 
of Vice, and fancied that she would show herself 
in naked hideousness ; but he found her with her 
natural face hidden under a plaster-mask modelled 
fi'om the fair countenance of Virtue. It was some- 
thing of a caricature, perhaps ; for all imitations 
are so apt to become exaggerations. He foimd 
that Bohemia was a kind of Belgravia in electro- 
plate. There were the same dresses and properties, 
only a little tarnished and faded ; the same effects, 
always considerably overdone; the same jargon, 
but louder and coarser. Life in Bohemia seemed 
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like a Tranq)ontine version of a West-End drama, 
with cheaper scenery and actors, and a more up- 
roarious audience. 

This was the kingdom with whose inner mys- 
teries Harcourt Lowther affected a feshionable 
familiarity. He presented his wealthy friend to 
the potentates of the kingdom, and carried him 
hither and thither to worship at numerous temj^es, 
whose distinguishing features were the flare of 
gas lamps, and the popping of champagne corks, 
branded with the obscurest names in the catalogue 
of wine-growers, and paid for at the highest rate 
known in the London market 

Perhaps in all his wanderings in the darksome 
wilderness which his Mentor called London life, 
Francis Tredethlyn's worst sin was the perpetual 
^' standing" of spurious sparicUng wines, and the 
waste of a good deal of money lost at unlimited 
loo, or blind hookey, as the case might be. He had 
high animal spirits and thirty thousand a year, 
which common report exaggerated into sixty thou- 
sand, and which the more imaginative denizens of 
Bohemia multiplied into fabulous and incalculable 
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riches; so that he met with a very cordial welcome 
from the magnates of the land. But the descent 
of Avemus, however easy it may be, is a gradual 
slope, and not a precipitous mountain-side, down 
which a man can be flrnig headlong by one push 
fix)m a friendly hand. Francis Tredethlyn yawned 
in the feces of the brightest stars in the Bohemian 
hemisphere. His frank nature revolted against 
the shallow falsehoods aromid and about liim. The 
glare of the gas seemed to have no brilliancy ; tlie 
bloom upon the women's faces was only so much 
vermilion and crimson lake bought at the per- 
fumer's shop, and ghastly to look at in a side- 
light. The laughter had the felso ring of spurious 
coin ; the music Avas out of tune. In all this little 
world there was no element of spontaneity ; ex- 
cept perhaps in the uproarious gaiety of some 
boyish country squire making a railroad journey 
through some fine old property that had been kept 
sacred and unbroken for half-a-dozen centuries, to 
be squandered on a handful of pearls to melt in 
Cleopatra's wine, or expended on the soaps and 
perfumeries of a modem Lamia. 
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There was neither bloom nor freshness on any 
thing except on the wings of a few pigeons newly 
lured into the haunts of the vulture tribe. Every 
thing else was false, and withered, and faded. The 
smiles of the women, the ifriendship of the men, 
were as spurious as the rhubarb champagnes and 
gooseberry Moselles, and were bought and sold 
like them. Mephistopheles may lead his pupil to 
the Brocken, but he cannot compel the young man 
to enjoy himself amongst the wicked revellers ; nor 
can he altogether prevent the neophyte from per- 
ceiving such small inconvenances as occasional red 
mice hopping out of tlie mouths of otherwise 
charming young damsels. 

Harcourt Lowther found it very hard work to 
keep Francis Tredethlyn amused, night after night, 
in remote and unapproachable regions, whose very 
names were only to be spoken in hushed accents 
over the fourth bottle of Chambertin or Clos Vou- 
geot at a bachelor's dessert. Poor Frank would 
rather have been dancing attendance upon liis 
wife, and trampling on the silken trains of stern 
matrons and dowagers at the dullest "Wednes- 
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day," or " Tuesday," .or " Saturday," in aU the 
stuccoed mansions in which Maude's pretty face 
and pleasant manners, and his own good old 
Cornish name and comfortable income, had secured 
liis footing. He was very good-natured, and did 
not care how much bad wine he was called upon 
to pay for. He could lose a heavy sum at blind 
hookey without the faintest contraction of his black 
eyebrows, or the smallest depression of his lower 
jaw. But he did not enjoy himself. 

He did not enjoy himself — and yet somehow 
or other he went again and again to the same 
temples, always imder convoy of his friend Har- 
com't, and generally very firmly resolved that each 
visit should be the last But there was always 
some special reason for another visit — an appoint- 
ment with some elegant acquaintance of the vul- 
ture tribe, who wanted his revenge at blind hookey; 
or a little dinner to be given at the Star-and-Gar- 
ter, in honour of some beautiful Free-Lance, whose 
chief fascinations were the smoking of tissue-paper 
cigarettes and a vivacious disregard of Lindley 
Murray. There was always some engagement of 
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this kind; and as it happen^ somehow tliat Fran- 
cis Tredethlyn generally found himself pledged to 
act as paymaster, it would of course have been very 
unmanly to draw back. If he could have sent his 
friend Lowther and a blank cheque as a substitute 
for his own presence, he would gladly have done 
so ; but his friend Lowther took care to make this 
impossible. So the matter always ended by Mr. 
Tredethlyn finding himself, at some time on the 
Avrong side of midnight, seated at the head of a 
glittering dinner-table; with the ruins of an ex- 
pensive dessert and the faces of his guests only 
dimly visible athwart a thick and stifling vapour 
of cigar smoke; while the clamour of strident 
laughter mingled with the occasional diinldng 
and clattering of glass, as some applauding hand 
thumped its owner's approval of the florid senti- 
ments in an eloquent post-prandial oration. 

It is impossible to be perpetually paying for 
sparkling wines without occasionally drinking a 
little too freely of their bubbling vintage. Francis 
Tredethlyn, under the influence of unlimited Meet 
or Cliquot, found the Bohemians a much pleasanter 
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kind of people than when he contemplated them in 
the cold gray monung light of sobriety. Harcourt 
Lowther took care that his friend should pretty 
generally look at things through a rose-tinted 
medium engendered of the juice of the grape ; for 
he found that it was by this means alone that he 
could retain his hold upon his pupil. 

Go where he might, the Comishman can'ied 
his wife's image in his heart, and he would have 
left the most brilliant assemblage in Bohemia for 
a quiet tete-a-tete in Maude's boudoir ; if his friend 
Harcourt had not careftdly impressed upon liim 
that his entrance into that pretty little chamber 
was an intrusion only tolerated by Mrs. Tredeth- 
lyn's good-nature. 

There is no need to enter very minutely upon 
the details of the work which Harcourt Lowther 
was doing. The art of ruining a well-disposed 
young man is not a very difficult one; but Mr. 
Lowther had reduced the art into a science. His 
great effects were not the sublime hazards of 
genius, but the calculated results of a carefully 
studied process. So many nights in a tainted 
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atmosphere; so many Bichmond and Greenwich 
dinners ; so many subtle insinuations of Maude's 
indifference, must produce such and such an effect. 
Mr. Lowther displayed none of that impolitic and 
vulgar haste with which a meaner man might ruin 
his friend. He never hurried his work by so much 
as a single step taken before its time. But he never 
wavered, or relented, or turned aside even for one 
moment from the course which he had mapped- 
out for himself So, in the course of that London 
season, it became quite a common thing for a street 
hansom to bring Mr. Tredethlyn to the gigantic 
stuccoed mansion which he called his own in the 
early sunlight of a spring morning. There were 
even times when tlie returning wanderer found it 
no easy matter to open a door witli a patent latch- 
key, which would go meandering hopelessly over 
tlie panel of the door, scratching all manner of 
eccentric circles and parabolas on the varnish, in- 
stead of finding its way into the key-hole. There 
was one awful night, on which Maude, coming 
home from some very late assembly, was stumbled 
against by a tipsy man who was groping his way 
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up the great stone staircase, and foiuid, to her un- 
utterable horror, that the tipsy man — who apolo- 
gised profusely for tearing half-a-dozen yards of 
Meclilin from the hem of her skirt, declaring tliat 
he was " ver' son*', 'pon m' wor ; b't y' see, m* 
dea' Maurr, if y'V'll wear dress s* long, mussn' bo 
s'prise get torr t' pieces" — ^was her husband. 



TOL. ir. 



CHAPTER XL 

That mifartiiiiale meediig on the slaurs made a 

very deep impression upon Mande Tredethlyn. 
She had never before encountered drunkenness; 
and it was one of those sins which seemed to her 
to belong to a region of outer darkness, in which 
decent people had no place. Her Either had al- 
ways Ixjcn as sober as an anchorite; her fether's 
guests were gentlemen. She had heard, now and 
then, in the course of her life at the Cedars, of a 
drunken gardener dismissed with ignominy from 
the gardens — a drunken groom degraded from his 
rank in tlie stables. But Francis, her husband, — 
that lie should be thick of speech and unsteady 
of foot under the influence of strong drink I — ^it 
seemed almost too horrible for belief. She lay 
awake in the morning simlight, thinking of Fran- 
cis Tredethlyn's misdemeanour. 
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" And just as I fancied that I was beginning 
to love him!" she thought, regretfully. Would 
they meet at breakfast? she wondered. And if 
they did meet, what would Francis say to her? 
A sickly dread of that meeting took possession of 
her mind. If he apologised, how was she to answer 
him ? Would it be possible for her to conceal her 
disgust ? 

" Let me remember his goodness to my fa- 
ther," she murmured. " Oh, can I ever be so 
base as to forget that ?" 

The possible meeting at tlie breakfast -table 
was very easily avoided. Mrs. TredethljTi had a 
headache, and took her sti'ong green tea and dry- 
toast in the i)retty little boudoir, with the pink 
draperies and Parian statuettes, the satin-wood 
cabinets mid bookcases, tlie Persian carpets and 
polar-bear-skin rugs, the marqueterie jardinieres^ 
and toy Swiss-cottage birdcages, selected by Har- 
court Lowther. It was rather an enervating little 
boudoir, eminently adapted for the perusal of 
French novels, and the neglect of all the duties 
of Hfe. Mrs. Tredethlyn breakfasted in this room; 
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SO there was no uncomfortable meeting between 
the husband and wife. Francis left the house be- 
fore noon, in order to keep an appointment with 
his friend Mr. Lowther. They were going toge- 
ther to the Doncaster spring meeting, where Bo- 
hemianism would be rampant, and were to be 
away for some days. Poor Francis ran into tlie 
library, while his friend waited for him, and scrib- 
bled a hasty note to his wife, full of penitence 
and self-humiliation. He gave the missive to 
Mrs. Tredethlyn's maid at the foot of the stairs, 
while Harcourt was standing in a little room open- 
ing out of the hall, arranging the strap of a race- 
glass across his light overcoat Mr. Tredethlyn 
went back to the library in search of a railway- 
rug which he had flung off his arm when he sat 
down to write the letter; and during his brief 
absence there was a flutter of silk in the hall, and 
a little conference between Mr. Lowther and the 
abigail. 

Half an hour afterwards, when the two men 
were walking up and down the platform at the 
King's Cross station, with cigars in their mouths, 
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Mr. Lowther Ijanded his friend the identical let- 
ter which Francis had intrusted to his wife's 
maid* 

" You can post that to its address if you like, 
dear boy ; but I tliink / should light my cigar 
with it. The seal is unbroken, you see ; . but I 
fancy I can make a tolerable guess at the contents 
of tlie epistle. Dear old Frank, if you want to 
preserve the merest semblance of manhood, the 
poorest remnant of independence, never beg your 
wife's pardon." 

Of course Mr. Tredethlyn was very angry. 
Harcourt Lowther was prepared to encomiter a 
given amoimt of resistance. The wave may lash 
and beat itself against the quiet breast of tlie rock; 
and the rock, secure in its supremacy, has only to 
stand still until that poor worn-out wave crawls 
meekly to the stony bosom, a conquered and a 
placid thing. Mr. Lowther had his work to do, 
and he took his own time about doing it. The 
apologetic little epistle was not sent to Mrs. Tre- 
dethlyn; and at an uproarious after-dinner assem- 
blage at the Reindeer, Francis abandoned such 
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frivolous stuff as sparkUng Moselles and Burgun- 
dies for fierce libations of brandy punch. He 
made a tremendous book for all manner of events, 
always mider the advice of his friend ; indeed, its 
pages contained many rather heavy engagements 
with Mr. Lowther himself, who affected extreme 
simplicity amongst the magnates of the turf, but 
who was nevertheless eminently respected by those 
gentlemen, as being of the deep and dangerous 
class — ^a dark horse, secretly exercised on lonely 
commons at weird hours of the early morning, 
and winning with a rush when he was least ex- 
pected to do so. 

While Francis was seeing life through the me- 
dium provided for him by liis experienced adviser, 
Maude enjoyed herself after her own fashion. She 
had been very happy at Twickenham; but she had 
never until now been entirely her own mistress, 
with unlimited credit and unlimited ready money, 
and all the privileges of a matron. At the Cedars 
she had been always more or less imder her fa- 
ther's direction. She had acted very much as she 
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pleased upon all occasions; but she had made a 
point of consulting him about the smallest step in 
her simple life ; a round of calls, a day's shopping, 
a little musical gathering after a dinner-party, the 
amount of a subscription to a charity, — even the 
colour of a dress. 

But now the young matron shook off even the 
gentle fetters which had held the girl, and spread 
her pinions for a bolder flight. A much wider 
world had opened itself to the merchant's daughter 
since her marriage. The story of Mr. Tredethlyn's 
fortune — ^always multiplied by the liberal tongue 
of rumour — ^^vas one of the most popular topics 
amongst the denizens of the new district in which 
Mr. Tredethlyn's house was situated. None of 
these West-End people knew that Lionel Hillary's 
position had ever endured a dreadful crisis of 
uncertainty and terror. Hie marriage between 
Maude and Francis was supposed to be one of 
those sublime unions in which wealth is united to 
wealth — the alliance of a Miss Rothschild with a 
Master Lafitte — a grand commercial combination 
for the consolidaticm of capital 
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So Maude took lier place as one of tlie most 
important novelties of the cmrent year. She 
gave great receptions in her three drawing-rooms, 
whose gorgeous decorations were, just a little too 
much like the velvet and ormolu magnificence of a 
public room at a gigantic hotel. She organised 
dinner-parties, and revised and corrected a menu, 
with the savoirfaire of a Brillat Savarin in petti- 
coats. Always accustomed to a reckless expendi- 
ture, she had no idea of the hecessiiy for some 
regulation in the expenses of a large household. 
Left a great deal to herself, and frequently at a 
loss for occupation, she often spent her husband's 
money from sheer desire for amusement After 
that milucky encomiter on the stairs she resigned 
herself entirely to her position as a fashionable 
wife. Her husband went his way unmolested, 
and she went hers. She was tolerably happy, for 
tlie life was a very pleasant one to hve ; but oh, 
M'hat a vain, empty, profitless existence to look 
back upon I — tlie success of a dinner, the triumph 
of an audacious toilette, the only landmarks on a 
great flat of frivoUtj*. But Mrs. TredethljTi was 
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not at the age in which people are given to look- 
ing back; she was rich, beautiful, accomplished, 
agreeable, with that dash of recklessness in her 
gaiety which makes a woman such an acquisition 
in a di'awing-room, and the fiimes of the incense 
which her admirers burned before her were just 
a Kttle intoxicating. The Twickenham loungers, 
who had worshipped her mutely and reverently 
from afar off, foimd themselves distanced now by 
bolder adorers, and, conversing amongst them- 
selves upon the staircases and on the outer edges 
of crowded drawing-rooms in the stuccoed district, 
shook tlieir heads and pulled their whiskers, gravely 
opining that Mrs. Tredethlyn was "going tlie 
pace." 

Maude had been Francis Tredetldyn's wife 
more than six months, and the London season 
was at its fullest height, when an accidental meet- 
ing with Julia Desmond brought about that young 
lady's restoration to her old position of confidante 
and companion to the pampered daughter of her 
dead father's friend. The two women met in the 
Pautlieon ; and it was a terrible shock to Maude 
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to see her old companion dawdling listlessly before 
a stall of toys, dressed in shabby black silk and a 
doubtful bonnet, and attended by two ungainly 
girls in short petticoats and scarlet stockings. 

The proud spirit of the Desmonds had been 
cruslied by the iron hand of necessity. In these 
perpetual duels between pride and poverty, the 
result seems only a question of time. Poverty 
must have the best of it, miless, indeed, death 
steps between the combatants to give poor pride a 
doubtful victory. Julia Desmond had carried her 
pride and anger away from the luxurious idle- 
ness of the Cedars, to nurse them in a London 
lodging. The only money she had in the world 
was a ten-pound note, left out of a sum which the 
liberal merchant had given her for the payment of 
a dressmaker's bill. She had the jewels given her 
by Francis Tredetldyn — ^the diamonds wliich she 
had thrown at his feet in the little study at the 
Cedars, on the night of the amateur theatricals — 
but which the sober reflections of the following 
morning had prompted her to retain amongst her 
possessions. She had these, and upon these she 
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might have raised a very considerable sum of 
money. But the angry Julia had no desire to 
raise money. A life of idleness in a London 
lodging was the very last existence to suit her 
energetic nature. She inserted an advertisement 
in the Times upon the very day after her departure 
from Twickenham, and she went on advertising until 
she succeeded in getting a situation as governess 
in a gentleman's family. But ah ! then came the 
bitterest of all her trials. She fancied that her life, 
wherever she went, would be more or less like her 
life at the Cedars. There would be a groat deal 
more work, perhaps ; there might be less luxury, 
less gaiety, but it would be the same kind of life ; 
while on any day the lucky chance might arise, 
and the beauty of the Desmonds might win her 
some great prize in the matrimonial lotteiy. 

Alas for Julia's inexperienced notions of a 
governess's existence! She found herself the 
drudge of an exacting mistress, with every hour 
of her dreaiy life mapped out and allotted for her, 
with less share in the social pleasures of the house 
she lived in than if she had been the kitchen-maid, 
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and with t\\^o small tyrants in crinkled hair and 
hoUand pinafores always on the watch to detect 
her shortcomings, and to twist them into excuses 
for tlieir own. The dreadftd monotony of her life 
would alone have made it odious ; but Juha had 
" a sorrow's crown of sorrow" perpetually pressing 
on her tortm*ed brow. She had the recollection of 
happier things — the pleasant idleness at the Cedars, 
the position of Francis Tredethlyn's affianced wife. 
And she had given up tliis position in one moment 
of migovernable rage and jealousy. She had suf- 
fered one mad impulse of her proud nature to undo 
the slow work of montlis. Miss Desmond had 
ample leisure for the contemplation of her folly 
diu'ing the long whiter evenings wliich she spent 
in a tliird-floor sitting-room at Bayswater, hearing 
miwilling children grind hopelessly at a German 
grammar by the hght of two guttering tallow 
candles. She did contemplate her folly, while the 
guttural verbs and declensions fell with a droning 
noise on her unlistening ears ; but the rage which 
swelled her bosom was against Maude Hillary, 
and Maude alone. 
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She saw Maude's carriage in the Park some- 
times, while she took her allotted walk with the 
unwilling children, who might have been pleasant 
children enough, perhaps, if they had not been 
weighed down by intellectual exercises compared 
to which the enforced physical labours of Toulon 
would have seemed light and agreeable. Julia 
saw her old companion, and her mind went back 
to the sunny afternoons on the lawn at Twicken- 
ham ; and the sight of the pretty face and golden 
hair, the Skye terriers and neatly appointed equi- 
page, stirred the fire of hatred always burning in 
her breast, until she could almost have shaken her 
small fist at the merchant's daughter. 

She saw the announcement of Maude's mar- 
riage in the Times^ and hated her stiU more. She 
saw Maude in the Park, afi;er her marriage, in 
a more splendid equipage than the landau from 
the Cedars, and she hated her even more and 
more. She set her teeth together and drew back 
imder the shadow of the trees to watch Francis 
Trcdetlilyn's wife drive by. 

" She has cheated me out of it all," she 
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thought; "it would all have been mine but for 
her treachery." 

Then one bri^t sunnj afternoon in early May 
the two women met, — Julia a wan shadow of her 
former self, worn out with hard work, depressed 
by the monotony of her life, indiflFerent as to her 
dress and appearance ; Maude, a beaming creature 
in gauzy mauve muslin, with a Watteau skirt, 
all a-flutter with ribbons, and a voluminous train 
sweeping the dust behind her. 

" Dear Julia—" 

" Maude— Mrs. Tredethlyn !" 

Miss Desmond turned as pale as death* The 
encounter had come upon her very suddenly, and 
she was neither physically nor mentally able to 
bear it She set her teeth and tried to flash the 
old defiance from her dark eyes. But the light of 
that once fiery glance died out like the flame of 
a candle which boms feebly in the glare of the 
morning sun. Julia was quite worn out by the life 
she had been leatling for the last year and a half- 
The pride of a Somerset might give way beneath 
a long course of overwork and ittdifferent diet. 
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After that first exclamation of surprise she 
drew herself to her fullest height, and tried to 
pass Mrs. Tredethlyn Avith a bow, and a faint, 
cdid smile of recognition, but Maude stopped 
her. 

" Dearest Julia, if you knew how anxious and 
unhappy I have been about you, I'm sure yon 
would not want to pass me by. Do let us b© 
friends. The past is forgotten, isn't it ? Yes, I'm 
sure it is. WiU you com© upnstairs to the picture- 
gallery ? that's always a nice solitary place where 
one can talk. Are those yomig ladies with you ? 
What very nice little girls ! Miss Desmond and 
I are going up-stairs, dear, to have a chat. Will 
you com© with us ?" 

The elder of Julia's pupils, to whom tliis ques- 
tion was addressed, replied only by a stony glare. 
She was petrified by the audacity of this smiling 
creature in mauve who dared to take possession 
of her governess. The youthful mind, soured by 
a long course of Q©rman declensions, is aj^t to 
contemplate every thing in a gloomy aspect. 

Maude and Julia went pasi; poor Haydon's big 
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eold picture, and made their way to a small room 
which was quite empty. Julia's fece had a stem 
darkness upon it, which might have firightened 
any one less hopeful than Maude ; but that young 
lady had been surrounded by an atmosphere of 
love from her cradle upwards, and was entirely 
unacquainted with the diagnosis of hatred. She 
despatched the children to look at the pictures in 
the larger rooms, and then laying her liand caress- 
ingly upon Miss Desmond's arm, she said very 
earnestly, 

"Dearest Julia, I hope you have forgiven 
me?" 

Miss Desmond locked her Hps, and stood for 
some moments with her face quite fixed, staring 
at vacancy. There were hoUow rings round the 
dark eyes now, and the oval cheeks had lost their 
smooth outline. Perpetual drudgery and friend- 
less soUtude had brought Julia very low; but the 
Desmond pride stiU struggled for the nfastery 
over its grim assailant — ^necessiiy^ 

" I don't know that I have any tiling to for- 
give," said she, after an ominous pause ; " Mr. 
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Tredethlyn was free to transfer his affections as 
often as he chose. I was very glad to read of 
your marriage, for it was at least satisfactory to 
find that he had not changed his mind a second 
time. I do not blame any one but myself, Mrs. 
Tredethlyn. I should have been wiser than to 
intrust my happiness to a man who — " 

Miss Desmond stopped abruptly. She made a 
long pause, during which she contemplated Maude 
almost as if she had been looking for some tender 
spot in which to plant her dagger. 

" I must not forget that he is your husband, 
and I do not wish to say any thing humihating 
to you ; but I cannot forget that he is not a gen- 
tleman. No gentleman would have treated any 
woman as Mr. Tredethlyn treated me." 

If Julia's conscience had had a voice, it might 
perhaps have chimed in with an awkward ques- 
tion here : " And would any lady have spread a 
net to catch a rich husband, Julia, trading on the 
generosity of his simple nature, and angUng foi 
the fortune of a man whose heart was obviously 
given to another ?" 

VOL. u. Q 
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Mrs. Tredetlilyn's bright face crimsoned, and 
her lower lip fell a little. It is not to be supposed 
that she could be very fond of her husband ; but 
she felt any allusion to his shortcomings almost 
as keenly as if he had been the incarnation of her 
girlish dreams. Whatever he was, he was hers, 
and she was responsible for hinu 

" If generosity of heart could make a gentle- 
man, Julia," she said, almost entreatingly, " I 
think Francis would be the first of gentle- 
men." 

Miss Desmond did not condescend to reply to 
this observation. 

" Oh, Julia," Mrs. Tredethlyn said, after an- 
other little pause, '' how can you be so unkind and 
unforgiving ? Have you forgotten how happy we 
used to be together long ago at the Cedars ? If 
— if I thought you were pleasantly circumstanced 
now, I would not worry you with any proflfers of 
friendship ; but somehow I cannot think that you 
are happy. Dear Julia, forgive me for the past, 
and trust me once more." 

The stony look in Miss Desmond's face did not 
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melt away under the influence of Maude's tender- 
ness ; but presently, witli an almost awful sudden- 
ness, she sank upon the nearest chair, dropped her 
face upon her clasped hands, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, convulsive sobs that shook her with 
their hysterical force. The strong will of tlie Des- 
monds asserted itself to the very last, for this pas- 
sionate outburst was almost noiseless. Tlio slender 
frame writhed and trembled, the chest heaved, the 
small hands were clenched convulsively, but tliere 
was no vulgar outer}'. Miss Desmond recovered 
herself almost as suddenly as she had given way 
to her emotion, and drew up her head proudly, 
though her face was blotted with tears. 

'' Heaven help me 1" she exclaimed ; " what a 
poor weak wretch I am !" 

'' You will let me be yom- friend again, won't 
you, Julia ? You'll come and live witli me once 
more ? You need see very little of Mr. Tredeth- 
lyn, if you dislike him. He and I are quite 
fashionable people, I assure you, and he is very 
seldom at home. I shall be so glad to have you 
with me. I go a great deal into socieiy, and I 
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know you like society, Julia, Come, dear, let 
us be friends again, just as we used to be in the 
dear old times." 

Maude gave a little sigh — she was apt now 
and then to think sentimentally of that remote 
period of her existence, some four or five years 
back, when she had believed that the happiest fate 
heaven could award her would bo a union with 
Harcourt Lowther. Even now, though she had 
schooled herself to think of him coldly, though she 
tried veiy hard not to think of liim at all, the me^ 
mory of the old time would come back ; the pic- 
ture of the home that might have been — the Httle 
cottage in St. John's Wood — the long quiet even- 
ings, made delightful by genial companionship — 
the pleasant hom's devoted to art — the dear old 
concertante duets by Mozart and Beethoven — tlie 
'' two souls with but a smgle thought, two hearts 
that beat as one," — ^tlie images of these tilings 
were apt to arise suddenly before her, in the midst 
of her frivolous pleasm'e in her fine dresses, and 
gorgeous house, and admiring friends. 

" Dear Julia," she said, winding one arm 
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• caressingly about the Irish girl, " you will come, 
won't you ?" 

" Yes," Miss Desmond answered, " I will come 
if you want me. But I must come upon a new 
footing. This time I must work for my wages. 
I have been a hired slave ever since I left your 
father's house. I will be your servant, Mrs. Tre- 
dethlyn, if you choose to hire me." 

" Juha, you will be my friend, just as you used 
to be."' 

"No," cried Miss Desmond, witli a resolute 
gesture of her hand, " no ; if you want a com- 
panion to keep your keys and attend to your lap- 
dogs, to finish fancy-work that you have begun 
and grown tired of, to read French novels to you 
when you want to be read to sleep, to wi'ito your 
letters of invitation, to take the bass in your duets, 
or carry an occasional message to yom* milliner, 
— if you want a person of this kind, I am quite 
willing to be that person." 

"Julia!" 

"I Avill come to you on tliose terms, or not 
at all." 
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"You shall come to me on any terms you 
please, so long as you come." 

^' Very well, then, I will come. My present 
employer gives me sixty guineas a year, and 
makes me work harder than a pack-horse. You 
can give me the same money if you think my 
services worth so much. I will make arrange- 
ments for leaving my present situation. A house- 
maid left the other day, and I believe she gave 
her mistress a month's notice — I suppose the same 
rule will hold good with me : I will come to you 
at the end of that time, unless you change your 
mind in the mean while." 

^^ I shall not change my mind; I only wish you 
could come to me to-day. Take my card, dear, 
and give me yours." 

^' I have no cards," answered Miss Desmond. 
*^ I have neither name nor place in the world, and 
have no need of visiting-cards." 

She wrote her address upon the back of an en- 
velope, and gave it to Mrs. Tredethlyn. To the 
last her manner was cold and ungracious: but 
Maude parted from her happy in the idea that she 
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had rescued her old companion from a life of 
drudgery. 

"Why should I not be her hired slave? I 
shall still have the right to hate her," thought Miss 
Desmond, as she went back to Bayswater with her 
gloomy charges. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SEEING A GHOST. 

Under the perpetual influence of his friend and 
master Hareourt Lowther, Mr. Tredetlilyn's days 
and nights were so fully occupied that he had very 
little leisure for serious thought. Day by day the 
patient master taught his deadly lesson; day by 
day tlie luckless pupil took his teacher's precepts 
more deeply to heart. The simple, credulous 
nature was as malleable as clay under tlie prac- 
tised hand of the modeller, and took any shape 
Mr. Lowther chose to give it. 

Francis was fiilly impressed with the idea that 
his money had purchased a lovely wife whose 
heart could never be given to him. All that fair 
fabric of hopes and dreams which had been his 
when he married Maude Hillary had been slowly 
but surely undermined, and there was notliing left 
of its brightness but the memory that it once had 
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been. He thought of those foolish hopes now with 
anger and bitterness. Could he at any time have 
been so mad, so bUnd, so besotted, as to believe 
that tliis beautiful creature, perpetually floating 
in an atmosphere of frivohty and adulation, would 
ever fold her wings to nestle tenderly in his rude 
breast ? Othello, recalled to the sense of his de- 
clining years and grimy visage by the friendly 
bluntness of lago, could scarcely have thought 
more bitterly of his lovely Venetian bride than 
Francis thought of Maude after six months' daily 
association with his old master. But if the poison 
was swift to do its deadly work, the antidote was 
always at hand. With thirty thousand a year and 
a fine constitution, what need has a yomig man 
for reflection ? It is all very well for Mr. Young 
the poet, having failed to obtain wealth or prefer- 
ment, to retire from a world which has treated 
him ill, and meditate upon the transitor}^ imture of 
eartlily blessings that he has been unable to obtain ; 
but with youth and thirty thousand per annum, 
surely no man need be bored by such a darksome 
guest as dull care. Harcourt Lowther did his 
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best to shield his fnend from the gloomy intruder 
by contriving that Francis Tredethlyn's existence 
should be one perpetual fever of hurry and excite- 
ment. But though you may carry a man from 
race-course to race-course, by shrieking expresses 
tearing through the darkness of the night ; though 
you may steep him to the lips in theatres and 
dancing-haUs ; though you may drag him from 
one scene of mad unrest to another, till his tired 
eyeballs have lost their power to see any thing but 
one wearisome confiision of gaslight and colour, — 
you cannot prevent him from thinking. The invo- 
luntary process goes on in spite of him. He will 
think in a hansom cab tearing over the stonea of 
the Haymarket, in an express train rushing to- 
wards Newmarket at sixty miles an hour, on the 
box-seat of a guardsman's drag, on the rattling 
fire-engine of an aristocratic amateur Braidwood, 
on the downs at Epsom, yes even at the final rush, 
when every eye is strained to concentrate its power 
of sight upon one speck of colour, the man's mind, 
for ever the veriest slave to follow that will-o'-the* 
wisp called association, will wander away in spite 
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of him, — ^to mourn above a baby's grave, to sit 
amidst tlie perfume of honeysuckle and roses in a 
still summer twilight trifling with the rings on a 
woman's hand. 

There were times when thought would come 
to Francis Tredethlyn, in spite of dl his friend's 
watchful care. He would sit at the head of a 
dinner-table at the Crown-and-Sceptre, staring 
vacantly at the firisky wine-bubbles m his shallow 
glass, and thinking how liappy he might have 
been if Maude had only loved him. Ah, this 
poor substitute of noise instead of mirth — ^this 
pitiful tinsel of dissipation in place of the pure 
gold of happiness, — ^how miserable a mockery it 
was even at the best ! 

Mr. Lowther generally broke in upon such 
gloomy reveries as these by calling to the waiter 
to exchange liis friend's shallow glass for a tum- 
bler. But there are pangs of regret not to be 
lulled to slumber by all the sparkling wines that 
were ever grown in the fair champagne coimtry, 
and Harcourt Lowther sometimes found his work - 
very difficult. 
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But amidst such perpetual hurrj' and excite- 
ment it was only natural that some things should 
be almost entirely forgotten by Francis Tredeth- 
lyn, and amongst these forgotten things were the 
sorrows of liis missing cousin. Tlie Gray's-Inn 
law}^ers had carte blanclwy and could have em- 
ployed all tlie detective machinery in London in 
a search for Susan Tredethlyn, alias Susan Lesley, 
had they so chosen ; but your intensely respect- 
able family solicitor is the slowest of slow coaches, 
and Messrs. Kursdale and Scardon contented 
themselves with the insertion of an occasional ad- 
vertisement in tlie second column of the Times 
Sui)plement5 informing Susan Lesley that she 
might hear of something to her advantage on 
api)lying at their office ; and further ojBfering a 
liberal reward for any information respecting the 
above-mentioned lady. 

The advertisement did not entirely escape 
notice. A good many Susan Lesleys presented 
themselves : — one a fat old woman of seventy, 
who kept a tobacconist's shop in the neighbour- 
hood of Seven Dials ; another a bony and pug- 
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nacious-looking person, with fiery red hair and a 
fine South-of-L'eland brogue, who threatened dire 
vengeance on the quiet lawyer when he refused 
to recognise her pretensions to hear of something 
to her advantage. All the SusanJLesleys were 
ready to swear any thing in order to estabhsh their 
claims to that unknown advantage — ^whicli might 
be any thing from a five-pound note to a million of 
money, or a dormant peerage, — ^but tliey all broke 
down lamentably under Mr. Kursdale's cross- 
questioning, and he did not -even trouble Francis 
Tredetlilyn to confront the false syrens. 

So, amid Newmarket meetings and Greenwich 
dinners, chicken-hazard, billiards, and unlimited 
loo, poor Susan's rustic image melted quite away ; 
and Francis forgot the solemn promise he had 
made, and the sacred duty he had set himself to 
do when his micle Oliver's heritage first fell into 
his hands. And Francis Tredethlyn's forgetfiil- 
ness might have lasted very long, if an accident 
had not awakened him to a most vivid recollection 
of the past. 

It was the May-time saturnalia of the tm'f, the 
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Epsom week, and Mr. Tredetlilyn's drag had been 
to and fro upon the duBty roads carrying a hea^y 
load of Boliemianism under convoy of the inde- 
fatigable Harcourt Lo^iher. Francis had been 
ratlier imlucky, and a good deal of money had 
changed hands after the Derby, the larger part of 
it finding its way into the pockets of Mr. Tredeth- 
lyn's obhging friend. The Oaks day was to have 
redeemed his fortunes, but the day was over, and 
Francis drove home amongst the noisy ruck of 
landaus and wagonettes, ponderous double dog- 
carts, and heavily-laden sociables, tax-carts and 
costermongers' barrows, witli the outer leaves of 
an attenuated cheque-book peeping from his 
breast-pocket, and the dim consciousness that he 
had distributed liastily scribbled cheques to the 
amount of some thousands, floatmg confusedly in 
his brain. He drove to tovm tlu'ough tlie spring 
twihght, with Dutch dolls in his hat, and a heavy 
pain in his heart. The papier TnacM noses of his 
companions were scarcely more false and hollow 
than their gaiety. 

Of course it would be impossible to conclude 
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such a day witiiout a dinner. The sort of people 
amongst whom Francis Tredethlyn lived are per- 
petually dining and giving dinners; only the 
dinner-givers are as one to twenty of the diners : 
so, at some time between nine and ten o'clock 
Maude's husband found himself in his usual place 
at the head of a ghttering table, in an odorous 
atmosphere of asparagus-soup and fiied midlet, 
and with a racking headache, that was intensified 
by every jingle of glasses and rattle of knives and 
forks. 

He had lost heavily, and had drunk deeply 
under the warm May sunshine on the Downs. 
To lose cheerfully is given to many men; but 
how very few have the power to lose quietly! 
Francis had taken his disappointments in a rather 
uproarious spirit ; slapping his companions on the 
shoulder, and making new engagements right and 
left; backing the same horses by whose short- 
comings he had just lost his money ; and huskily 
protesting the soundness of his own judgment in 
despite of the misfortunes of to-day. 

He went on talking now at the head of the 
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diiiner-table, though the sound of his own voice 
by no means improved the splitting pain in his 
head. He went on talking amidst a clamour of 
many voices, through which one sober and silent 
toady, sitting next Mr. Tredethlyn, made a vain 
effort to understand his discourse. He poured 
fortli misiy vaticinations on coming events, gave 
general invitations for a great dinner at Virginia 
Water on the Ascot cup day, and galloped noisily 
along the road to ruin in which Harcourt Lowther 
had set him going. That splitting headache of his 
was getting worse every minute, when some one 
proposed an adjournment to an adjacent tlieatre. 

There had been comisel taken with a waiter. 
A West-End w^aiter is no mean dramatic critic, 
though he never sees a play ; the opinions of play- 
goers percolating perpetually through his ears 
must leave some residuimi in the shape of know- 
ledge. The waiter opined that the best entertain- 
ment in London was to be had at Drury Lane, 
where a melodramatic spectacle of some celebrity 
was being played that evening for the last time 
but one. 
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Lispired by the waiter, Mr. Tredetlilyn's party 
made their way to the theatre, bearing Mr. Tre- 
dethlyn along with them, indijfferent where he 
went, and carrying his headache with him every 
where. 

It was past ten o'clock, and the last scene of 
die great spectacle was on. Tlie house was full, 
and the audience were chiefly of that restless and 
vociferous order who drop into a theatre at half- 
price on great race nights. Mr. TredetlJyn and 
his parfcy could only find standing-room at the 
back of the dress circle, and from this position 
Francis beheld the grand final tahUaiu 

The piece was an adaptation of some great 
Parisian success — some story of tlic Reign of 
Terror, — and in this last scene tlie stage was 
crowded by a clamorous populace. Uj^wards of 
tlu-ee hundred men, women, and children were 
engaged in the scene. Blouses and uniforms, 
the picturesque head-dresses of the provincial 
peasantry, the scarlet cap of liberty, the cocked 
hats of the gendarmerie, — all blended in one 
grand mass of movement and colour, while the 
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rapid action of the piece drew to its triumphant 
dose. 

Mr. Tredethlyn did not trouble himself to 
wonder what the piece had been about He 
saw somebody killed — a villain it was to be suj)- 
posed, since the crowd set up a well - organised 
yell of rejoicing ; then tiiere was a reconciliation, 
an embrace, a young lady in short-waisted white 
muslin clasped to the breast of a young man in a 
long-tailed blue coat and low top-boots, adorned 
with many -coloured bunches of ribbon. Then 
the band broke into the stately measure of the 
*' Marseillaise Hymn," the crowd clamoured a 
shriU chorus, and the curtain fell. 

It was while the curtain was descending very 
slowly to that trium,phant music that Francis Tre- 
dethlyn saw something which startled him like the 
sight of a ghost. 

It was a face — a woman's face in a high Nor- 
mandy cap, looking out of the many faces in the 
crowd, a thin, worn, melancholy countenance, 
very sad to look upon, among aU those otlier faces 
frcmting the audience with a stereotyped smile. 
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"My Gk)d!" cried Mr. Tredethlyn, clasping 
his two hands upon his hot forehead, and pushing 
back the rumpled hair, " who is it? What's the 
matter with me ? I feel as if I'd seen a ghost ?" 

There was a httle piece after the melodrama, 
a slender httle production, popularly known as 
a " screaming" farce. It was not the most strik- 
ingly original dramatic invention, and its cliief 
point consisted in one gentleman in tartan trousers 
being perpetually mistaken for another gentle- 
man in tartan trousers, while both gentlemen were 
alternately sitting upon bonnet-boxes and dropping 
irays of crockery. 

There was certainly not very much in the 
farce, but the audience laughed uproariously, and 
Francis Tredethlyn's party joined in the laughter. 
He foimd himself laughing, too, as loudly as the 
rest of them; but amidst all that confusion and 
clamour, the wan, sad face, with two inartistic 
patches of rouge upon its hollow cheeks, kept 
surgmg up ever and anon out of the chaos of 
his brain, and haunting him like the face of a 
ghost. 
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Who was it? What was it? Was it some 
accidental likeness? Was it a face that he had 
seen and known in the past ? Alas for the steady, 
clear-headed soldier, who had been so prompt to 
obey military orders, so strict in the performance 
of duty ! Francis Tredethljai's muddled senses 
refused to help him to-night. The author of 
JMiat icill he do with it ? tells us that light wines 
are the most treacherous of liquors ; " they in- 
flame the brain like fire, while melting on the 
palate like ice." Mr. Tredethlyn had been drink- 
ing a mixture of divers champagnes and Moselles 
all day long, and he tried in vain to fix the vague 
image which floated amidst the confiision of his 
brain. 

He went home in the early 'gray of the May 
morning ; but not to sleej). He lay tossing from 
side to side, tormented by that jireternatm'al wake- 
fuhiess which is apt to succeed a long period of 
riot and excitement. Tlie course at Epsom, the 
gipsy fortmie- tellers, the betting -men in white 
hats and green veils, the Dutch dolls and pink- 
cahco pincushions, the dust and clamour of the 
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homeward drive, the jingKng of broken glass, the 
popping of corks, the revolutionary crowd in the 
drama, the taii;an trousers and broken bandboxes 
in the farce, — all mixed themselves in his brain, 
falling to pieces and putting themselves together 
again like the images in a kaleidoscope. 

Mr. Lowther, coming to see his friend at tlie 
correct visiting hour, found Francis still in bed, 
in a little room behind the Kbrary, which he had 
fitted up for himself at Harcourt's instigation, as 
a bedroom and dressing-room, a kind of refdge 
to which he might betake liimself when he was 
unfit to encounter the calm gaze of Maude's 
clear blue eyes fixed upon liim in sorrowful won- 
der. Her maimer to him had never quite re- 
covered its old kindness since that unlucky en- 
counter on the stairs. She was still kind to him ; 
but he could see that it was by an efibrt only that 
she retained any thing of her old ifriendliness. He 
coidd see this, and the knowledge of it galled him 
to the quick. Harcourt Lowtlier's work was more 
than half done by this time. He had no longer 
any difficulty in beguihng Francis abroad, for 
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the Comishman no longer eared to remain at 
home. 

Mr. Tredethlyn had not very long fallen into a 
feverish slumber after long hours of wakeftd weari- 
ness, when his friend called upon him, Harcourt 
seated himself by the side of the narrow brass bed- 
stead, and stared contemplatively at the sleeper, 
while he spoke to the valet who had admitted him 
to the darkened chamber. 

" You can let yoxu* master sleep till four o'clock, 
Jervois," he said. " At four give him some soda 
and brandy. He has an appointment with me at 
half-past five. Take care that he doesn't oversleep 
liimself. I'll write him a line by way of reminder." 

He drew a little writing-table towards him, 
and wrote a few lines on a sheet of note-paper : 

"Deab Tredethlyn", — Remember your sn- 
gagement at my quarters ; 5.30 sharp. You had 
better bring the mail phaeton, and can give me a 
lift to the S. and G. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"H.L." 
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He slipped his note^into an envelope, and dipped 
his pen into the ink; but before ^v]:iting the ad- 
dress he stopped suddenly, and tore the note into 
fragments. 

" She might see it !"^he muttered, thoughtftdly, 
" and that might show her the nature of my cards. 
The only wise man is the one who can do his work 
without tliat most dangerous of all machinery — 
pen and paper. Poor Francis ! he looks a little 
worn." 

Mr. Lowther looked down upon the sleeper 
with the most benign expression. He had no 
dislike whatever to the simple Comishman; he 
had only — ^liis own plans. 

" These fellows who come suddenly into a large 
fortune are sure to kill themselves before they have 
done spending it," he murmured, complacently. 
" Jervois," he said, as he went out, " you won't 
forget your master's engagement He'd better 
drive up to my place in the mail phaeton." 

Mr. Lowther's "place" was the same lodging 
which he had taken for liimself when he first re- 
turned to England. He was an adventurer ; but 
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he was not a vulgar adventurer, and in all his deal- 
ings with Francis Tredethlyn he had not sponged 
upon that gentleman's purse for so much as a five- 
pound note. He had his plans ; but they were not 
the plans of a man who lives fi'om hand to mouth. 
He won a good deal of his friend's money; but he 
never cheated Francis out of a sixpence. His sole 
advantage was that which must always accompany 
skill and experience as opposed to ignorance and 
inexperience. In the mean while, Harcourt Low- 
ther lived as best he might on liis winnings and a 
small allowance made him by his mother. 

The Lowthers were great people in their way, 
and Harcourt had admission to some of the best 
houses in London. He was very well received in 
that circle in which Maude Tredetlilyn had taken 
her place, and contrived somehow or other to be 
present for an hour or so at almost all of the par- 
ties in which she appeared ; tliough to break away 
from the hamits of Bohemianism to drop into politer 
life, and then return to Bohemia in the same even- 
ing, was almost as difficult as a harlequin's jump 
in a pantomime. Harcourt Lowther did this, how- 
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ever, and did it very often ; and Maude Tredetli- 
lyn, enjoying all the privileges of a matron, found 
herself sometimes standing amongst the statues and 
exotics on a crowded staircase in Tyburnia, talking 
with Harcoiuii Lowther almost as familiarly as tliey 
had talked in tlie old summer evenings by the 
quiet river. 

Sometimes, looking back upon such a meeting, 
Maude felt inclined to be angry with Mr. Lowther 
for having taken something of the old tone; but 
could she blame him for the lowered accents of his 
voice, the subdued light in liis eyes, the imcon-- 
scions tenderness into which he was betrayed in 
those pubKc meetings, when she remembered how 
nobly he kept aloof from her in her home ? Never 
yet had he presumed upon his intimacy with the 
husband in order to intrude himself on the pre- 
sence of tlie wife. What harm or danger, then, if, 
in crowded assemblages, he surmounted all manner 
of small difficulties in order to make his way to her 
side ? What could it matter if he lingered just a 
little longer than others, contriving all sorts of ex- 
cuses for delay ? It is rather a pleasant thing for 
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a frivolous young married woman, serene in tlie 
consciousness of her own integrityy to know that a 
man's heart is breaking for her in a gentlemanly 
way. A word too much, a tone, a look, and Maude 
would have taken alarm, and fled from her old ad- 
mirer as from the venomous fangs of some deadly 
reptile; but Harcourt Lowther knew better than 
to speak that word. He had his own plans, and 
he was carrying them out in his own way : neitlier 
by word nor look had he ever yet offended Maude 
Tredethlyn ; but now, when he tried to cut a patli 
for himself through the crowd about her, he found 
less difficulty in the progress. People began to 
make way for him, and it was considered a settled 
thing that he should be found somewhere near her. 
He had not offended her ; he had only — compro- 
mised her. 

Francis awoke before the hour at which his ser- 
vant had been told to call him. The valet's place 
was almost a sinecure^ for the Comishman still 
retained, of his old nature, the simple independ^it 
habits of a maa who caa wait upon himselfi He 
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got up at four o'clock, and had nearly completed 
his toilet when the servant brought the soda and 
brandy prescribed by Harcourt Lowther. 

" And if you please, sir, you were to be so 
good as to remember an appointment with Mr. 
Lowther at half-past five, and was to please to 
drive the mail phaeton," said the valet, while his 
master drank the revivifying beverage. 

" Very good," muttered Mr. Tredethlyn, with 
something like a groan; "you may go and order 
the phaeton for five o'clock. Is Mrs. Tredethlyn 
at home ?" 

"No, sir." 

The man departed, and Francis finished dress- 
ing. He had ten minutes to spare after putting 
on liis outer coat, and he sat down to look at the 
newspaper which lay ready cut on his writing- 
table. He took up the Timesy but only stared va- 
cantly at the advertisement sheet. His head still 
ached, in spite of a shower-bath and a vigorous 
application of hard hair-brushes ; but his intellect 
was a good deal clearer than it had been before he 
dressed. 
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Suddenly, out of the advertisement sheet, vivid 
as the figure of Banquo at Macbeth's uncomfort- 
able supper-party, there arose before him a face — 
a wan, faded face — in a white muslin cap. 

" Great heaven !" he cried ; " I didn't know 
her!" 

The ghost that he had seen upon the previous 
night was the ghost of the woman he had so long 
been looking for — ^his cousin Susan. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" OH, MY AMY ! MINE NO MORE !" 

Francis Tredethlyn drove his friend down to 
Riclimond at a rattling pace, but he scarcely 
spoke half-a-dozen words throughout the journey ; 
and Harcourt Lowther, keeping the watchftil eye 
of the master upon his pupil, saw tliat something 
was amiss. 

Now although the Cornishman's guide and 
Mentor had his plans, very definite plans, as 
clearly drawn out as the great Duke's arrange- 
ments for Waterloo, — which wondrous victory 
was not quite the lucky accident our neighbours 
imagine it to have been ; yet he was far too wise 
a diplomatist to ignore the subhme opportuni- 
ties which chance sometimes throws in the way of 
a schemer, shattering the complicated machinery 
so dexterously and patiently put together, and 
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opening a new and easy way to success over the 
ruins of the old road. 

Mr. Lowther was quite prepared to make good 
use of any accident which seemed likely to help 
him. He was like a chess-player who takes his 
place before the board Avith a perfect plan of 
action mapped out in his mind, and who may see 
his entire scheme overtlu'own, his most brilliant 
arrangements stultified by tiie first move of his 
adversary, but who will win the game neverthe- 
less, after his enemy's fashion, if not after liis own, 
being no enthusiastic advocate of pet theories, but 
only a man of the world, resolutely bent on suc- 
cess. Upon tliis particular afternoon Harcourt 
saw that something had gone amiss with his 
fi'iend, and he was bent on discovering what the 
something was. With this view he had resort to 
iihat imaginary instrument wliich his companions 
of Bohemia called the "pump-handle;" but on 
letting down a moral plummet into the depths of 
Mr. Tredethlyn's mind, he. found himself in much 
deeper water than usual, and quite unable to reach 
the bottom. 
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'' If lie has secrets from me, he'll tlirow all my 
machinery out of gear," mused Mr. Lowther; 
" and yet I don't quite know that — a secret might 
be worked into sometliing with Iter, What a won- 
derful creature that lago was, by the bye ! espe- 
cially when one considers that he took all that 
trouble for no better motive than jealous twinges 
about a wife whom he treated like a dog, and an 
envious grudge of Cassio's advancement. Aha, 
my divine Williams, that's the only flaw in your 
magnum opus; your motive power isn't equal to 
your ponderous machinery ! Now if Othello had 
been the owner of thirty tliousand a year and a 
beautiful wife whom lago loved, there might have 
been some reason for the exhibition of a little 
Italian diplomacy. But revenge ! Bah ! The 
luxury of a maniac. The pet wickedness of a 
woman. Ypur novelist cannot write a story, your 
playwright cannot devise a drama, but he must 
have recourse to revenge to keep the action going. 
Yet, in the history of men how small and pitiful a 
part the heroic passion plays ! A Cromwell con- 
demns a Cliarles Stuart io the scaffold. For 
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revenge? No; simply because Charles is in his 
way. A Eobespierre drowns his country in the 
blood of her sons ; and yet I doubt if he bore a 
hearty grudge against one of his victims — a little 
political jealousy, perhaps, at the worst. A Eiche- 
lieu extinguishes tlie haughty noblesse of France 
— out of revenge ? No ; but the noblesse interfere 
with the schemes of my Lord Cardinal. A Coun- 
tess of Essex connives at the poisoning of her hus- 
band : revenge ? not a bit of it, but because she 
wants to marry some one else; and poor Sir 
Tliomas Overbury must die, not that any one 
hates the man, but the creature is so tiresome. 
And Arabella Stuart pines in prison; and the 
heads of tlie regicides rot on Temple Bar; and 
Cliarles, the merry monarch, the pet of the paint- 
ers and romancers, the man whose sins have been 
dealt with so lightly that we ai'e apt to mistake 
them for virtues — can be as hard as a Nero when 
it suits him that the pati'iots Eussell and Sidney 
shall perish in their prime ; and James 11. sends 
young Monmouth to the block. Why? Is re- 
venge the impulse that stirs these men's hearts? 
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Not at all. Not man's passionate hatred of his 
neighbour, but man's devoted love of himself is 
the motive-power that moves the headsman's arm, 
and bids the swooping axe descend upon fair 
yoimg necks from which the lovelocks have been 
newly shorn. Revenge ? Pshaw ! Has it a fea- 
ther's weight in the balance of history? In all 
the story of our land, what has revenge to answer 
for ? A semi-mythical Rosamond poisoned in her 
bower — an Essex condemned in passionate haste, 
and lamented in dreary leisure by the Queen who 
loved him — a Konigsmark's handsome face tram- 
pled upon by a German tigress." 

With such random reflections as these Mr. 
Lo^vther beguiled the silence of the drive to Rich- 
mond. During dinner and throughout the even- 
ing he watched his friend closely; but all the 
fascinations of Bohemia were powerless to arouse 
Francis Tredethlyn from the thoughtftJ mood. 
Lideed, the Bohemians had a charming* faculty 
for enjoying themselves amongst themselves with- 
out any reference to the host and pajonaster, who 
was generally looked at rather in the light of a 
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bore and an intruder — the death's-head at the 
banquet Some of Mr. TredethljTi's new friends 
bad christened him the Necessary Evil ; and to- 
night, while he sat moodily brooding over the 
story of his cousin, pretty lips made faces at the 
company over his shoulder ; and one lovely Bohe- 
xoian, more playfiil than the rest, amused herself 
and her acquaintances by filling the pockets of his 
dress-coat with the empty shells of the lobsters, 
and the corks of the champagne. 

For the rest, what did it matter in what 
dreary regions his mind wandered, so long as be 
was there to write a cheque for the bill? Only 
one pair of eyes looked at him with any show of 
interest; and those eyes watched him as the ser- 
pent watches the bird ; with as deadly a purpose, 
with as quiet a gaze. But, watch him as closely 
as he would to-night, there was something in 
Francis Tredethlyn's mind which Harcourt Low- 
ther could not read quite as easily as a page in an 
open book, and as it was his habit to read most 
ihings relating to the Cornishman. 

^' What does it matter?" thought Mr. Low- 
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ther, abandoning himself to reflection again during 
the homeward drive; "let him keep his secret 
from me if he likes, and I'll use it for my own 
benefit when he iJays against me. He is my 
dummy, and he plays my game. When he leads 
a suit of his own choosing, I am ready on his right 
hand with a cluster of small trumps. Play as he 
will, he can scarcely throw me out. What does it 
matter Iww the game is won, so long as one scores 
the odd trick?" 

The day after this Kiehmond dinner was Sun- 
day ; but even that circumstance did not prevent 
Francis Tredethlyn from taking preliminary steps 
towards finding the missing girl whom he fancied 
quite within his reach now ; since it seemed certain 
that the face he had seen on the stage of Drury 
Lane was the face of his imcle OKver's daughter, 
and no other. It had been his habit until very 
lately to accompany Maude every Simday morning 
to a certain fashionable place of worship not very- 
far from Sloane Street, where miserable sinners 
lamented their iniquities and their wretchedness 
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amid the subdued rustling of silk at a guinea a 
yard, and in an atmosphere that was odorous with 
Jockey Club and Ess Bouquet. But Star-and- 
Garter dinners, and evenings '^ finished " in mys- 
terious localities at the West End, are by no means 
conducive to early rising; and now the Sabbath 
bells that Mr. Tredethlyn had been wont to hear 
ringing blithely in the morning air while he break- 
fasted with liis wife, were apt to mingle with his 
feverish morning dreams, and to transform them- 
selves into the shrill peal of an alarm-bell summon- 
ing the firemen's succour for perishing wretches in 
some blazing habitation, or the bell on board a 
boat leaving a pier — a boat which the dreamer 
was — oh, so eagerly — striving to reach, but never, 
never could ; for just as his foot was going to step 
upon the deck, the plank on which he trod would 
give way and tilt him into the waking world; 
with a raging headache perhaps, and a dull cease- 
less pain in his breast, which he scarcely cared to 
acknowledge by its ugly name of Eemorse. 

So now Mr. Tredethlyn was apt to spend the 
earlier part of his Sunday morning in fitful slum- 
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bers, and the later portion of his day in the society 
of his devoted friends. Unhappily Mephistopheles 
has such a knack of making himself useful, that 
after once enjoying his socieiy, Faust is apt to find 
life very dreary without that fatal companionship. 
Drifted away from the simple life tliat was natural 
to him, Francis was only a helpless creature, witli 
all the dismal blank of existence to be filled up 
somehow or other. 

But upon this particular Sunday he had a pur- 
pose of his own, and the honest energy with which 
he set about the achievement of that purpose trans- 
formed him into a new being. 

Harcourt Lowther might have felt a little twinge 
of alarm had he seen his pupil, as he walked away 
from the stuccoed district, with the old light in his 
eyes, the old Kghtness in his firm tread. Francis 
forgot that he had an empty life to drag out, 
and an idolised wife who did not love him. He 
forgot every thing, except that he had to redeem 
his half-forgotten vow, to fiilfil a long-neglected 
duty. 

" My uncle Oliver's money brought lier peace 
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of mind, and prosperity for the father she loves 
so dearly," thought Mr. Tredethlyn. " Let me 
remember that, when I think of his disinherited 
daughter." 

Crumpled in one of the pockets of his over- 
coat, Francis had found the programme of the 
performances at Dniry Lane, and in the long list 
of names crowded together at the bottom of the 
programme, he discovered — ^half hidden amongst 
Percies and Vavasours, Vane Tempests, and Leve- 
son Gowers, and such appellations as the corps de 
ballet modestly chooses for its own — ^the vulgar 
name of Turner. He concluded therefore that his 
cousin had called herself Turner at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, as well as at Coltonslough, and he did 
not anticipate much difficuliy in finding her. The 
search after any information upon theatrical mat- 
ters might have seemed rather a hopeless thing on 
a Sunday, but Francis Tredethlyn's energy was 
not to be damped by small difficulties. 

" I have wasted too many hours already," he 
thought ; " where my poor lost girl is concerned, 
every moment of delay seems a new wrong." 
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He took a hansom and drove straight to the 
theatre ; but Drury Lane on a Sunday seems an 
utterly hopeless and impracticable place. The 
stage-door was closed. The box-office might have 
been the tomb of the Pharaohs for any appearance 
Gi life within its portals. Happily Francis was 
not to be disheartened. He walked up and down 
ihe street until the clocks struck one, and a dense 
crowd began to pom* out of a chapel in Crown 
Court, and disgorge itself into Little Kussell Street. 
Then, when the doors of the public-houses were 
opened, he entered a tavern nearly opposite the 
stage-door, and made his inquiries. 

The barmaid at the tavern was able to tell him 
where ihe stage-doorkeeper lived, but she was not 
able to give him any information as to the habita- 
tions of the ladies of the ballet. 

" Most of them live out at Camberwell, or np 
Iblington way ; though how they manage it, poor 
things, walking backwards and forwards through 
all sorts of weather, is more than I can tell. They 
send over here when there's a long rehearsal for 
their half pint of porter and their sandwich, and 
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that's about all the dinner they get on such days, 
I daresay." 

Thus, discursively, the barmaid. Francis left 
her, and made his way to the adjacent court in 
which the doorkeeper was to be found in his pri- 
vate capacity. That gentleman was in the midst 
of a very greasy dinner and in the bosom of his 
family when Mr. Tredethlyn intruded on him, and 
was at first inclined to resent the interruption. 

" I don't carry two hundred and foriy-nine 
addresses in my blessed head," he remarked, in 
an injured tone ; " which our company at the 
beginning of tliis season was over two hundred 
and forty-nine ; and I don't care to be hunted 
upon Sundays, when I'm eating of my dinner, for 
a pack of ballet-girls. I don't get paid for tluit 
when I take my salary. If any young swell 
wants to find out one of our ladies' address, to 
leave 'em a bokay, or to take a ticket for tlieir 
benefit or such-like, I should think they could find 
it out of a week-day, and not come chivying of a 
man over his Sunday wittles." 

But a judiciously-administered half-sovereign 
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had a very soothing effect upon the mind and 
manners of the doorkeeper. There are so few 
things in a small way wliich cannot be done witli 
lialf-a-sovereign. The man laid down his knife 
and fork, and applied himself to serious reflection, 
while his wife and family suspended their opera- 
tions to stare admiringly at the fashionably-dressed 
intruder. 

" Let me see," said the doorkeeper, scraping 
his stubbly chin as he mused, "there's such a 
many of 'em, that I may sit here trying to re- 
member where this here Miss Turner hves till 
doomsday, and not be no wiser. I'll tell you 
what I'll do witli you, sir ; I've got the addresses 
of every member of the company in my book over 
the Avay. I'll shp over and get Miss Turner's di- 
rection, while you wait here if you Uke." 

" Over the way" was Drury Lane Theatre. 
The doorkeeper took some ponderous keys from a 
nail over the mantelpiece, and put on his hat. 
Francis Tredetldyn went Avith him. 

" Turner," said the man ; " Turner ? A pale- 
faced young woman ain't she? looks as if she'd 
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gone through no end of trouble. She's only an 
extra, took on for this here great piece that's just 
done witli." 

"An extra?" inquired Francis* 

"Yes; a sort of supemiune'ry ; not a reg'lar 
ballet-girl, — can't dance, or any thing of that sort, 
only fit to go on in crowds, and so on. I re- 
member her, a very quiet, civil-spoken young 
person." 

The address was soon found ; it was at a house 
in Brydges Street Francis left the doorkeeper 
with his heart beating tumultuously ; his face pale 
with emotion that was half joy, half pain— joy at 
finding her at last, when hope had almost died out 
into forgetfulness — ^pain at finding her thus. Ah, 
yes ! it was very painful to remember the innocent 
rosy face peeping out of a dimiiy bonnet, and to 
know that sorrow had set its undefaceablie hand 
upon that rustic beauty, and that the fiice he re- 
membered had no more a place upon tliis earth. 

" Miss Turner and Miss Willoughby live to- 
gether over an eating-house in Brydges Street," 
the doorkeeper had told Francis, witli the j&irther 
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information that he was to pull the top bell twice. 
Mr. Tredethlyn found the eating-house, which was 
ostensibly closed ; but the door of the shop was 
ajar, and the atmosphere about and around it 
seemed greasy with the steam of suet-pudding and 
boiled meat The bell which Francis rang was 
answered by a careworn-looking woman of doubt- 
ful age, who had an air of faded gentility, a flimsy 
smartness of apparel, which was more plainly de- 
monstrative of poverty than the shabbiest garments 
that ever hung together loosely upon the figure of 
a slattern. 

" Miss Tm'ner lives here, I believe ?" Francis 
said eagerly ; " I wish to see her, if you. please." 

" Miss Turner did live here," the woman an- 
swered, " but she has left." 

" Left ? Why I saw her at the theatre only 
the night before last, and tlie doorkeeper has just 
directed me here." 

" Miss Turner's engagement expired last night, 
sir, and she left London this morning." 

"This morning, only this morning! But of 
course you can tell me where she has gone? I 
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am her first-cousin, her only surviving relative. 
If I had known that there was the least chance of 
her leaving London, I should have tiied to find 
her last night. Will you be good enough to direct 
me to her?" 

The woman shook her head. 

" I don't know where Miss Tmiier has gone,'' 
she said. 

Francis Tredethlyn's face whitened to the very 
lips. 

" My God!" he exclaimed, " is there a fatality 
in this business? am I never to find her?" 

Then addressing himself to the woman with 
sudden earnestness, he said, 

" For pity's sake, if you can help me in my 
difiiculty, do so with all your might. You do not 
know how much depends on my finding her. I 
scarcely think I should say too much, if I were to 
tell you that it is a matter of life and death ; for I 
saw my cousin's face the night before last, and it 
looked to me like a face that is fading away from 
this earth. You have been told, perhaps, to give 
no one her address; but she did not think her 
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cousin Francis would come to ask for it. Pray 
trust me and believe in me ; I am the only friend 
that poor girl has in all this world." 

" I have told you the truth, sir," answered the 
woman, quietly ; " I do not know where Miss 
Turner has gone. Any thing I can tell you about 
her, I shall be happy to tell," she added, as if 
answering tlie look of blank despair in Francis 
Tredethlyn's face; "but it is very little. Will 
you step upstairs to my room? It is only a 
humble place, but it will be quieter there than 
here." 

This could scarcely fail to be true ; for during 
the very brief interview which had just taken place, 
Francis had been brushed against and flouted some 
half-dozen times by young persons with jugs and 
door-keys, going to and from a neighbouring 
public-house. It was the popular dinner-hour in 
Drury Lane, and four separate floors, with their 
minor divisions of backs and fronts, were more or 
less engaged in the business of dining. 

Francis followed his cousin's late associate. Miss 
Willoughby, up three steps of ratlier dingy stairs. 
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upon which little colonies of children had esta- 
blished themselves here and there with their toys. 
One young gentleman of tender years was trying 
to fly a kite in the well of the staircase, with a 
persevering disregard of atmospheric difficulties 
and the heads of the passers below ; wliile a young 
lady, belonging to an adjacent tribe of settlers, 
took her doll for an airing in a lobster-shell, drawn 
by a string which wound itself about Mr. Tredeth- 
lyn's legs, and had to be unwound Kke a bandage. 
Occasional skirmishers from distant settlements 
came sliding down the bannisters — ^which, com- 
pared to the stairs, were as the modem railroad to 
the ancient highway — assailing peaceable families 
with the war-whoop of defiance : and tlie cries 
of "Shan't,"— "Do it again, then, iherer— - 
"Wouldn't you just hke to, now?"— "Won't I 
tell my mother, that's all?"—" Tell-tale-tit, yah!" 
— resoimded in a delightful confusion of voices 
from the first floor to the attics. 

Miss Willoughby conducted Francis to a back 
room upon the third floor — a dark gloomy little 
room, hung with chocolate-and-drab paper, but 
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enKvened by a little gallery of theatrical photo- 
graphs, and some engraved portraits cut out of 
Tallis's Shakespeare^ neatly arranged over the man- 
telpiece. 

It was not very difficult to perceive that the 
anomalous piece of furniture, which was too vividly 
brown for mahogany, too elaborately grained for 
nature, and whidi Avas not quite a chest of drawers, 
nor altogether a wardrobe, was neither more nor 
less than a member of the mysterious family of 
press-bedsteads. It was not difficult to perceive 
that industrious poverty and simple independence 
reigned in that three-pair back, whose pitiful goods 
and chattels, and worthless scraps of ornament, 
were arranged with as exquisite a neatness as 
might pervade tlie chambers of a bachelor in the 
Albany, or a gandin of the Faubourg St Honore. 

^'I sliall miss your cousin very much," said 
Miss Willoughby ; " we got on so nicely together." 

" She lived witli you? Here ?" asked Francis. 

^' Yes ; we shared this apartment It made 
the rent come lighter for both of us, and apart- 
ments are so dear in London ; and of course it was 
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the same advantage in coals — not that we wanted 
many for our little bit of cooking, but one can't 
even boil a kettle without a fire ; and saveloys and 
sandwiches are apt to pall upon one after a long 
continuance ; so, having Miss Turner to live with 
me made it altogether come much pleasanter ; be- 
sides which we were always the best of friends." 

Mr. Tredethlyn was slow to answer. He was 
looking round the room, and out at the leaden 
ball floating on the surface of a dingy leaden cis- 
tern visible athwart some scarecrow geraniums, 
which seemed as if they had been put upon a short 
allowance of mould. Every thing in the place, 
from the scrimped morsel of worn carpet, which 
only made an oasis of Kidderminster in a dreary 
desert of boards, to the handful of red coals that 
burned brightly between massive embankments of 
brick, bore mute evidence to the poverty which 
struggles and endures. An open cupboard stared 
Francis in the face, and he saw, oh, such a pitiful 
morsel of sickly-complexioned ham lying cheek by 
jowl with the fag-end of a stale half-quartern loaf. 
He looked at these things, and remembered the 
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house in which he lived, the reckless extravagance 
that pervaded all his life. 

" Does a curse cling to the gold of a miser?" 
he thought; " and is my imcle Oliver's child never 
to derive any advantage from the wealth her father 
scraped and pinched together, at the cost of every 
thing that makes life endurable ?" 

He roused liimself from his brief reverie to ap- 
peal once more to the elderly ballet-girl, who had 
seated herself by the little Pembroke table, on 
which lay a newspaper evidently borrowed from 
the establishment below, and transformed into a 
kind of parchment by the action of grease. 

" Give me what information you can about my 
cousin," he said, imploringly ; " and if you will 
accept any little present from me in acknowledg- 
ment of your kindness, I will send you a cheque 
to-morrow morning, and you shall purchase Avhat 
you please as a memorial of your friendship for 
my poor httle Susy." 

A faint flush kindled in Miss Willoughby's pale 
cheeks. A cheque ! Oh, bright representative of 
an El Dorado, only to be thought of in some happy 
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dream. C3ara WiUoughby — otherwise Mary Anne 
Jones — had not seen such a thing as a cheque since 
the happy time in which she had been columbine 
at the tumble-down little theatre in a garrison 
town, and the colonel himself had taken five- 
pounds worth of tickets for her benefit 

" You are very kind," she said ; *^ but I don't 
want any payment for the little help I can give 
you. Miss Turner is a very quiet young person ; 
and though we were so firiendly together, she never 
told me any thing of her history ; and when she 
went away this morning, having only been taken 
on as an extra, and her engagement expiring last 
night, she said, * You've been very good to me, 
Clara, and I shall always remember you kindly ; 
and if things go well with me, I'll write and tell 
you where I am. You mustn't be offended be- 
cause I don't tell you where I am going. I don't 
quite know myself. I have not made up my mind 
yet ; there's a place I want to go to, and friends I 
want to see ; but I don't think I shall ever bring 
my mind to go there, or to see them.' " 

^* I think I understand her," said Francis. 
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^^I tliink the place she means is her old home. 
If she goes there, I shall hear of her immediately ; 
but if — ^if she should not be wise enough to return 
to the friends who would be so glad to shelter 
her — . Did she ever speak of her home, or of 
her cousin Francis Tredethlyn?" 

" Never ! She seemed to have some settled 
grief upon her mind ; and having known trouble 
myself, I know how hard it is to be worried by 
strangers' questions and strangers' pity, even 
when it's meant ever so kindly; so I never 
asked her to tell me so much as one word about 
her former life." 

" But how did she come to be at the theatre 
with you ? I should think, of all ways of earn- 
ing a living, that must be the very last that would 
occur to my cousin Susan." 

" That's very true," answered Miss Wil- 
loughby ; " but it doesn't take a woman long 
to come to the last way by which she can earn 
her bread — the ways are not so many. I can 
tell you how your cousin came to be at Drury 
Lane, for I was the means of getting her en- 
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gaged; and it all came about, as one may say, 
quite promiscuously. I suppose you know that 
Susan Turner is a married woman ?" 

" Yes, I do know of her unhappy marriage." 
^' She called herself Miss Turner in the bills, 
because, you see, in the theatrical profession a 
single female is always considered more attrac- 
tive; though why it should be so, — unless with 
regard to boys in jackets, in the Christmas holi- 
days, who, being apt to fall in love with the 
columbine, might find it damping to their spirits 
to know she was the mother of a family, — I really 
can't imagine. However, Susan was Miss Turner 
in the bills, and I am Miss Willoughby for the 
same reason, although I've been thirteen years a 
widow come next boxing -night. Perhaps you 
may remember the sprite who was killed by a 
fall off a flying bridge in * Harlequin Buttercup, 
or the Maiden all Forlorn; the Fairy Queen of 
the Daisies, and the Cow with the Crumpled 
Horn,' twelve years ago last Christmas? Not 
being professional yourself, you mayn't happen 
to remember the circumstance ; but Signer Wil- 
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sonic was my husband. He was not an Italian^ 
and his name in private life was Wilson. We 
had been married two years, and he left me with 
a little boy just six months old." 

Francis listened very respectfully to tliis frag- 
ment of family history, but he chafed under its 
infliction nevertheless. 

"If you will tell me how you came to — " he 
began. 

" I am just coming to that," answered Miss 
Willoughby, with dignity. " My poor husband, 
not having any thing to leave me ex<;ept a com- 
plimentarj' benefit, which the manager of the 
theatre allowed me on accoimt of my bereave- 
ment, I was oUiged, of course, to continue in 
the profession ; and oh, sir ! nobody that hasn't 
gone through it can tell the pain of having to 
change your widow's-weeds for white muslin and 
spangles, and put away your baby from your 
breast to go and slap cheesemonger's shops into 
furnished lodgings with a harlequin's wand. As 
soon as I got over the dreadftd kind of numbness 
that came upon me in the first of my troubles, 
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I looked out for some one who would take care 
of the child ; for I need not tell you that you 
can't leave an infant-in-amis in imfurnished lodg- 
ings witliout attendance, when you get black looks 
from your landlady if you so much as ask for 
your fire to be poked once in an evening in a 
friendly way, and much less to look after a child, 
which is apt to be trying to the best of tempers. 
WeU, sir, inquiring of one and another, I heard 
of a very respectable elderly person who had seen 
better days — and it doe§ seem odd, but people 
connected with bringing -up children by hand 
always have seen better days. The elderly per- 
son lived down Chelsea way, dose to the water, 
which was considered healthy, and next door but 
one to a cowkeeper — also considered healthy, 
especially if predisposed to consumption." 

" If you would only — " murmured Francis, 
despondently. 

" Which I am just coming to," answered the 
ci-devant columbme, again with dignity. " The 
long and short of it is, I took my baby to the 
respectable elderly person at Chelsea, and there 
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he's been ever since, at seven shillings a week, 
which is a hard struggle sometimes now, though 
Hght enough when I was engaged as columbine ; 
but dancing has made such progress, and unless 
you can take flying leaps from one side of the 
stage to the other, o manager won't look at you." 

" But with regard to — " 

"Which I am about to explain," contmued 
Miss Willoughby, witli unshaken calmness. " It 
was at the respectable elderly person's that I first 
met Miss Turner; for my darling baby having 
learnt to call his nurse Nungey, and taking so to 
her, and not taking to any body else, and she 
so attached to him, that she froze my very blood 
by talking of Battersea Bridge in quite a mean- 
ing way when I spoke of taking him away. 
Owing to this and one circumstance and another, 
Harry has stopped at Chelsea till he's quite a 
big boy. So, of course, I very often go to see 
him — not that he takes to me so much as he 
ought to do, being so wrapped up in his Nungey. 
And one day, about three years ago, I went there 
quite promiscuous, and found Harry walking up 
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and down before the door with a baby in his 
arms; and the nurse told me that she'd put an 
advertisement in the paper, and the very day it 
was inserted a lady came to her — a sweet-looking 
young creature, she said — and left this baby, 
which might be going on for twelve months old. 
Well, the long and tlie short of it is, that this 
was your cousin Susan's baby; and going there 
off and on, I saw a good deal of your cousin. 
But see her as much as you would, she was so 
quiet and so reserved, that you never got any 
thing like intimate with her. At first she was 
dressed like a lady, and she had a pretty little 
gold watch and chain, and many things that 
had cost money; but, little by little, all these 
disappeared, and she seemed to get very poor. 
One day, when I was there, it came out some- 
how that she was doing plain needlework for one 
of the great cheap outfitters' houses in the City, 
and what a hard life it was, and, worse than 
liard — uncertain; so then, knowing there were 
^ extras' wanted for tlie new piece, I proposed to 
her that with my help she should try and get 
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engaged. It would be much lighter work than 
the plain sewing, and better pay. Well, at first 
she was very much against it, but after a deal 
of persuasion she gave way, and I got her the 
engagement. That was full five months ago ; for 
the piece had a long nm. She had been lodging 
in one room at Chelsea until then, for the sake 
of being near her boy, and she left that lodging 
to come and share mine." 

" And do you think she will go back to the old 
lodging?" 

" I doubt it She seemed so xmcertain, that I 
really don't think she'd made up her mind where 
to go." 

" But she is likely to have gone straight to her 
child !" cried Francis. " Will you give me tlie 
address of the old woman at Chelsea ? Oh, I thank 
you so much for giving me this clue. I must find 
my poor girl now !" 

The sprite's widow opened a little portfolio and 
wrote an address on a scrap of paper, while Francis 
stood by, eager to take it from her. 

" Do you know that there has been an adver- 
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tisement, appealing to my cousiiij in the columns 
of the Time& newspaper a hundred timea mthin 
the last two years ?" 

"Dear! dear!" murmured the ballet-dancer ; 
" and she going through so much, with rich friends 
looking for her all the time. But, you see, poor 
people can't afford to take in a newspaper ; and 
there might be only a thre^)enny paper standing 
between a man and a million of money, and he 
none the wiser." 

She handed Francis the address, which was a 
very long one. And then she gave him divers 
verbal directions, the gist of which was, that he 
was to find a certain public-house called " The Man 
in the Moon," and was then to inquire of any body 
for a certain street, and was to go a little way 
further and inquire again, thus accomplishing his 
journey by easy stages and frequent inquiries. 

But Francis was much too ftdl of hope to be 
dashed by any small difficulties. He grasped the 
dancer's hand in his heartiest way, and left Brydges 
Street in impetuoufi haste. The hansom cabman, 
who met him at the comer ctf Russell Street, and 
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drove him thence to " The Man in the Mo<mi," was 
a lucky individual, and went home rejoicing to the 
bosom of liis family. But after dismissing the 
cabman, Francis had to thread liis way through 
intricacies which would have been maddening in 
a hansom cab, and were only to be overcome by 
repeated inquiries and frequent reference to Miss 
Willoughby's written direction. 

At last, however, while the bells were still 
ringing for afternoon service, Francis Tredethlyn 
found the place, which was a damp little street 
without any thoroughfare, called Pollard's Eow. 
Pollard's Row, with the summer sunlight on it, 
and given up entirely to the occupation of one 
mongrel dog, which was lying with his head upon 
his fore-paws, snapping at hnaginary flies, was a 
dreary place to contemplate ; but Francis Tre- 
dethlyn troubled himself very little about the 
aspect of the neighbourhood. He Walked rapidly 
past the Uttle row of houses until he came to No. 
17, which was occupied by the respectable elderly 
person, otherwise Mrs. Clinnock. 

The elderly person made some faint show of a 
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commercial character in the shape of three very- 
green pickle-bottles containing confectionary, all 
more or less melted out of its normal mould by 
long exposure to the sun, and a few gingerbread 
figures of weird and ghastly outline, supposed to 
represent the human form. A tattered chintz 
curtain hung upon a limp string, and made a 
background to these wares. Looking across this 
curtain Francis Tredethlyn saw a woman sitting 
in the ruddy glow of the fire, with a cliild in her 
lap, and knew by the beating of his heart that he 
had found his cousin Susan. 

The door of No. 17 stood ajar. Francis pushed 
it open and went into the passage. Three steps 
brought him to the door of the little room, which 
was a compound of shop and parlour, with a slight 
flavour of bed-room. A woman — a girlish crea- 
ture still, but pale and worn-looking — ^was sitting 
in a low nursing-chair, with a child of four years 
old in her arms. Alas for the handiwork of Sor- 
row, the destroyer! The soft brown hair, the 
tender hazel eyes, alone remained of the rustic 
beauty which Francis Tredethlyn remembered 
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smiKng at him upon the moorlands of his native 
county. 

Ah, how much of his youth came suddenly 
back upon the Comishman in that moment of 
recognition I His mother's face watching him as 
he left the dear old homestead in the early summer 
morning to go to the dame-school; happy hay- 
makings on his father's farm, in the days when 
haymaking and harvest-time were two Arcadian 
festivals, and not nervous crises in the life of a 
hard-working farmer, who may or may not be 
able to pay his rent His childhood came back 
to him with all its unconscious happiness, and he 
fell on liis knees by his cousin's chair in a tumult 
of emotion. 

" Susy, my darling, my pet ! at last, at last 
I have found you !" 

The boy sKd from his mother's arms, frightened 
by this tumultuous stranger. Susan rose pale and 
trembling, and shrank away with her hands spread 
before her face, as if even now she would have 
hidden herself from her cousin. 

" Oh, Francis," she cried, " don't come near 
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me — don't look at me ! Oh, Heaven have pity on 
me I I have so prayed that none who ever knew 
me in my childhood should see me now." 

*^ But, my darling, why, why should you hide 
yourself from tliose who love you so fondly?" 

She made him no direct answer, hut covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. 

"Oh, my shame — my shame! Who will 
believe me when my father would not?" 
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